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THE KUOMINTANG IN MALAYA, 1912-1941. 
PNG POH 


The formation of the Kuomintang in 1912 was the culmina- 
&g tion of a period of reform and revolution. The reformist 
j movement in China began with the rise of men like K'tang Yu- 
: wei, Liang Ch'i-ch'ao and Chang Chih-tung, who saw in the 


—® ###foreign penetration a threat to China's territorial integrity. 
i These reformists prevailed upon the Emperor Kuang Hsu, to. 


- adopt. modern measures with a view to strengthening China. In 
1898 a series of edicts were speedily passed for the reforma- 
tion of China. These edicts, commonly known as the "Hundred 
Days Reform", came to nought when the Empress Dowager Tzu 
Hsi carried out a coup d'etat and China returned to her former 
WaySe 


This reactionary movement, however, could not stop China's 
progressive elements. Kang Yu-wei,and Liang Chti-ch'ao fled 
overseas and carried on their reformist preachings. Meanwhile 
in the south a revolutionary BE OuUp was growing under the 
leadership of Dr. Sun Yat-sen.* The beginning of the twentieth 

century thus saw the seed of revolution being sown. The 
‘southern revolutionaries executed a series of u Sapa art. and 
these culminated in the Revolution of 1911 which successfully 
overthrew the weak Manchu Government and brought about the 

' Chinese Republic. It was after the establishment of the 
Republic in 1911 that the Kuomintang was formed as a political 
party which was to become the Government party up to 1949 
when the Communists ousted from mainland 

China, 


These events which took place in China had repercussions 
abroad because of the vast number of Chinese who had migrated 
overseas. The Chinese Government regarded the overseas 
Chinese or "Hua Chtiao" ( E; ) as sojourners abroad who 


had gone there to seek fortunes and who would return to their 
homeland some day. The overseas Chinese themselves also 
| viewed it the same way, and their places of sojourn were 
| regarded at most as their second. temporary home. There were 
of course a fair number of domiciled Chinese who were born 
and bred overseas; these "Straits Chinese" as they were 
called, were somewhat distinct from the newly-arrived immi- 
grants because they had on the whole given up the idea of . 
returning to China, | 


The writer wishes to acknowledge with gratitude the loan 
j of source material for this paper (originally submitted. 
Gg for the B.A. Honours Degree at the University of ahediie 
; - from Mr. Tan Yeok Seong and Mr. Lee Ah Chai. 


2. Sun Yat-sen 4%:3.%.41. (1866-1925) is regarded by the 
Chinese as the "Father of the Republic". He wrote the . 
famous San Min Chu I or "Three Principles" which became 

the basis for Kuomintang Government policy. 


The China-born Chinese, therefore, were loyal to their 
"mother-land" China rather than to the overseas Governments. 
They had come to Malaya and other parts of Southeast Asia 
to earn a livelihood, and as far as possible they lived peace- 
fully, having little to do with the Governments of their 
countries of sojourn. As the years went by many made good 
and became established merchants commanding a good percentage 
of the trade of these countries. Remittances were sent home 
_to their families, and as they became more prosperous large 
sums were sent to China every year. The wealth of the overseas 
Chinese became a factor which the Chinese Government recognised, 
Thus when the revolutionary leaders began to plan the overthrow 
of the Manchu Government they looked to the overseas Chinese 
for financial support. It is for this reason that politics in 
China affected the Chinese in Malaya to a considerable extent, 


We must now turn to the activities of the revolutionaries 
in Malaya and examine the part played by the overseas Chinese 
in bringing about the Revolution of 1911. 


Like most political agitators, the Chinese reformists and 
revolutionary leaders had often to seek asylum outside China 
whenever the Manchu Government sought to arrest them. Japan, 
the nearest country to China, was a favourite place for these 
political refugees. These political exiles also escaped to 

the Nanyang where the Chinese had immigrated in great numbers. 
In February 1900 the foremost Chinese reformist K'ang Yu-wei 
arrived in Singapore after having fled from the Chinese mainland 
at the time of the coup d'etat. With the support of a local 
Chinese, Khoo Seok Wan ( S2, ), he started his Pao Huang 
Hui ( 4% 2 A>- ) or Royalist Party, thus introducing to the 
overseas Chinese the idea of organised support of politics in 
China, The T'ien Nan Sin Pao ( \% 4-2), a paper started 

by Khoo Seok Wan in 1898,2 became the! organ for the spread 

of Royalist ideas. Support for the Royalist Party was by no 


means widespread. It is believed that most of the — 
came from the more well-to-do classes.4 


The first important Chinese Ren wey organisation, the 
Hsing Chung Hui ( 2 we & ),2 was introduced to Malaya 
by Yang Chu'u Yun ( 4 “ed  ) who arrived in Singapore in 
1900, not long after Kate Yu-wei. He was followed by Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen on July 9, 1900. Sun's arrival was, however, mainly 
for the purpose of effecting the release of his Japanese 


friends who had been arrested on a. charge of attempting to harm 
Ktang Yu-wei. 


3. Lau Tzu "Tung Nan Ya Pao Hsi Nien 
Calendar of Southeast Asian Newspapers) %) 


Journal of the South Seas, XII Part i a 
59-60. 


4. Feng Tzu Yu , Hau Chtiao Ke Ming Kuo Shih 
(History of the Overseas Chinese in the Revolution and 


Opening of China) % Bl p (Shanghai, 1947), 72. 
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The first man who really did the ground work of establish- 
ing revolutionary groups in Malaya was Yiu Lieh (“#43 3". ) who 
came to Malaya in 1901. Yiu Lieh first worked among the 
lowly people, including secret society members. Initially he 
set up a clinic at Upper Pickering Street and practised as a 
specialist on venereal disease. When he had gained some hold 
on the workers and farmers, he organised the Chung Ho T'ang 
(+ go Y ), an organisation which he had formed in Japan 
as a club for educating members through the reading of news- 
papers and magazines.7 Evidence that the Chung Ho T'ang was 
a revolutionary organisation is seen when the "Blue Sky and 
White Sun" revolutionary flag ( # @ @ ) was flown at 
the Kuala Lumpur branch of the Chung Ho T'ang formed in 1904. 
The earliest members in Singapore were Tan Chor Lam ( }} # 43) 
and Teo Eng Hock (°*& « #% ) who subsequently became the 
foremost supporters of Dr. Sun Yat-sen and his revolutionary 
organisation in Singapore.8 | 


- Many secret branches of the: Chang Ho Ttang grew up in 
Malaya disguised as schools. In the Federated Malay States 
they were called 'private schools' (¢ 2h ) or 'night 
schools! ( 7% «% ). In the Straits Settlements branches 
bore the name of Chung Ho Schools. Members generally belonged 
to the lower strata of society. When the T'ung Meng Hui was 
formed in Singapore later, many members came from the Chung 
Ho Trang. However, various branches still persisted in Malaya 
for many years more.9 


5. The Hsing Chung Hui was a secret revolutionary 
organisation founded by Sun Yat-sen at Honolulu in 1894. 
It is usually regarded as the embryo of the Kuomintang. 


Straits Settlements Governor's Despatch to the Secretary 
of States for Colonies (open) 26 July, 1900. (Hereafter 
GDSS). 

Lat Pao, 12, 13, 14, July 1900; 9 August, 1900. 


Huang Fu Luan EA » Hua Chiao Yu Chung Kuo Ke Ming 
(The Overseas Chinese and the Chinese Revolution) 
% #> (Hongkong, 1954), 82. 


Tan Chor Lam is a Hokkien Chinese who owned a timber-yard 
called Hup Choon.( A+ & ) at No. 327 Beach Road, Singa- 
pore. Teo Eng Hock was another Chinese merchant who owned 
a draper's shop 'Sin Chtang Mei' ( 27 —& $ .) at 105 
Beach Road, Singapore. Both Tan and Teo were active 
revolutionary workers during their time. 


The Tung Meng Hui ( «ic! 23 AX- ) was an Alliance of several 
revolutionary organisations formed in August 1905 at 
Tokyo. Among the organisations which joined in was Dr. 
.Sun's Hsing Chung Hui. The T'ung Meng-.Hui was the Party 
which existed right up to the time of the formation of 

the Kuomintang. 


‘On 24th.March. 1909 Yiu Lieh was arrested by the Govern- 

ment for being the head of. the Chung Ho T'ang as well as an 
alleged swindler. He was subsequently released: and allowed ‘ 
to leave Malaya. After the departure of Yin Lieh the Chung 
Ho T'ang gradually weakened and became a society of gangsters 

_ which was subsequently suppressed by the Government. On 29th 
August 1913 August 1913 sixteen members were fined in Kuala 
Lumpur and in 1914 the Chung Wo Yat Shu Po She ({ ¥ a fF BIE te $e 
At ) was dissolved because it s members were involved in” 
fights with the San Yi Hing ( = Z. J# ) branch of the Triad 
Society in Sungei Besi., At that fime the Chung Ho T'ang was 
estimated to have 1,000 members in Malaya. It can be seen 
that the Chung Ho T'ang had close resemblances with other 
Chinese Secret Societies. Members used secret signs for 


mutual RORRGRE TAOS and new members had to swear a secret 
oath. 


One of the important media by which political ideas were 
inseminated was the press. In the spring of 1904 the T'u 
Nan Daily ( # @ a # ) was published in Singapore to pro- 
pagate revolutionary teachings vis-a-vis the Royalist Party's 
T'ien Nan Sin Pao, under the sponsorship of Teo Eng Hock. An 
editor was brought out from Hong Kong to run the paper, and 

Yiu Lich himself was honorary editor. The T'u Nan Daily was 

the first revolutionary paper to be published in Malaya. How- 


ever, it did not create much i acitiadiak icin and was soon out of 
publication. 


The main-aim of the revolutionaries in Malaya, that of 
developing the patriotism of the overseas Chinese with the 
specific purpose of obtaining material support for China's 
revolution, was early illustrated by an event of 1905. In 
this year the American Exclusion Act aroused violent reactions 
in China where an overseas Chinese committed suicide at the 
American Consulate in Shanghai to protest against the humilia- 
tion of the Chinese. A boycott of Americans followed, which 


was "tacitly if not actively supported by the Chinese Govern- 
ment. "10 


In Singapore the T'u Nan Daily held a meeting at which 
Yiu Lieh made an inflammatory speech denouncing the Americans 
and justifying a boycott of American goods. After this the 
boycott became widespread. In his confidential despatch -to | 
the Governor of the Straits Settlements, the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies quoted the American Ambassador as say- 


10. Parliamentary Document of 7.3.1906 in Secretary of States 
for Colonies Despatch to Governor of the Straits 

Settlements (Confidential) 8.6.1906. (Hereafter SSDG). 

For a detailed treatment of the American boycott see 

Margaret Field, The Chinese Boycott of 1905, in Papers 

on China, 11, 63-98, Centre for East Asian Stadies, 

Harvard University (wassachusetts , 
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ing "the boycott against American interests there /“in 
Singapore by the Chinese has taken a decidedly serious turn; 
» « « trade in general is at a standstill." The Governor in 
reply admitted that there was “widespread feeling among the 
Chinese ."11 


This eoyeatt .ehden that among sections of the Chinese in 
Malaya a feeling of nationalism and patriotism was being 
kindled. This patriotic feeling was to be further strengthened 
when Dr. Sun Yat-sen arrived the next year to whip up support 
for revolts in China. At this time too among some of the 
Straits-born Chinese, patriotic feelings for China were 
stirring. Previously ignored by their country, they had ignored. 
it. Now they felt with anguish and hope the crisis ‘through 
which it was passing. The Straits Chinese Magazinel? writing 
about the boycott of Americans stated: | ; 

- « » The fact that a political question of this kind has 

Succeeded in arousing the indignation of the latent _ 

resources of Chinese preeapiy is an emphatic evidence of 

an awakened national spirit.t 


The magazine also reported that the boycott was “observed. in 
Penang. 


Revolutionary activities in Malaya took a step forward 
in February 1906 with the formation of the Singapore Branch 
of the Ttung Meng Hui. The T'ung Meng Hui was formally 
inaugurated at Tokyo on August 20, 1905 after groups had 
been organised in various parts of Europe. After the Party 
was ¢stablished Dr. Sun Yat-sen came to Singapore to. form 
a branch. Teo Eng Hock loaned his home, the Bin Chan House 
( ae, 8 (%\) for holding revolutionary meetings. It was here 
that the inaugural meeting was held, Dr. Sun-presiding. The 
first three local members i Tan Chor Lam, Teo Eng Hock 
and Li Chu Ch'ih (4:4 « The next day Lim Nee Soon ° 
(nephew of Teo Eng eleven others joined. Secret 


ll. SSDG (Confidential) 29.11.1905. Foreign Office letter of 
22.11.05. GDSS (Confidential) 26.12.1905. 


12. A Singapore Quarterly Journal edited by Dr. Lim Boon Keng, 
Song Ong Siang and Gnoh Lean Teck. All three were | 
prominent Straits Chinese in Singapore. (Hereafter SCM). 


13. SCM (June) 1905), 85-86, 


codes wére used between members of the party. Tan Chor Lam 
was elected President, Teo Eng Hock Vice President, Hsu ~ 


Tgu Lin ( 3 a. BR ) Accountant, and Lim Nee Soon Social 
Relations Secretary. 


In June Dr. Sun went to Kuala Lumpur to noreniany converting 

many who were before cold and unresponsive. He next sent Tan 
Chor lam to start a branch in Penang, where Goh Say Engl5 

- became President. At Ipoh, the influence over the Ghinese 
of the late Foo Tzu Choon ( 4) 4+ (7 ), &@ royalist member, 
rendered Sun's efforts unsuccessful at first. Some time later, 
however, thé Ipoh branch was formed. Other branches were 
established in Seremban, Pilah, Kanpar, 


Taiping, and Muar, 


In 1908 the Nanyang Department ( ) of 
T'ung Meng Hui was established in Singapore to coordinate 
activities in South-East Asia. Hu Nan Min 

ya k& ), Sun's trusted secretary-was made Head of this 
Départment. A year before, the Chung Hsing Daily ) 
had begun publication as the Party organ, replacing the e Lready 
defunct T'u Nan Daily which had been superseded by the Union 
Times, .a Royalist paper. From now onwards these two Party 
organs were engaged in heated controversies. 


Another organisation which played an important part in the 
development of T'ung Meng Hui and Kuomintang work in Malaya 
was the 'Shu Pao Sheh' ( or, Reading Society. The 
first Reading Society of a Young People's 
Christian Group in Singapore under the leadership of a Chinese 
pastor Cheng Ping Ting ( Through the. influence 
of local revolutionary ent usiasts this Christian organisation 
became a cover for revolutionary propaganda.l© As the years 


14. Huang, Hua Chtiao, 65... Teo, Nanyang, 9°- ll. 


15. Goh Say Eng K* @ was one of the most active members 
sieaten of the T'ung Meng Hui in Penang. He was later sent to 
China to represent Malaya, in the Republican Government. 
See Chang Chi Yn 4k Tang Shih. Kai Yao 


(General Principles of History) ig He (Taipei, 
1951), I, 58, . | 


Huang, Hua Chiiao, 
Feng, K'ai Kuo Shih, 85. 


Song Ong Siang, One Hundred Years' History of the Chinese 
in Singapore, (London, 1925), 363. 
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passed more and more Reading Societies were formed throughout 
Malaya. Books, newspapers and magazines were made available 
‘to members, and in this way revolutionary ideas were dissemin- 
‘ated. Lectures by T'ung Meng Hui leaders both local and from 
- abroad were given at these centres. 


The earliest Reading Sdciety directly founded by T! 
Meng Hui members was the Kung Yi Shu Pao Sheh (4% & 4 #Q Hr ) 
started by Hsu Tzu Lin in 1908 to cater to the Hokkiens in 
Singapore. This was followed by the K'ai Ming Lecturing and 
Reading Society ( 3% 2% 44) initiated by mr. 
Ho Sin Tien ( 4g 9 ) and his colleagues for the Cantonese. 
Lectures were given weekly, attacking the Manchu Government. 
The other well-known Reading Society in Singapore was the 
Ttung Te Reading Society or United Chinese Library 
4% 74.) which catered to the Teochews. Formed in 1911 this 
society is still existing in Singapore.17 The United Chinese 
Library was begun as a revolutionary propaganda organisation, 
but its name suggested an educational society. After the 
Revolution it assumed more of its avowed character of an. 
educational institution, though it undoubtedly continued to 
sexve as a cover for political activities until the proscrip- 
tion of the Kuomintang in Malaya in 1949. By the time of the 
Revolution, Sacieties and Correspondence Addreasesl& 
( we ?) numbered several hundred. Some of these were 


headquarters of the T'ung Meng Hui while others were organised 


by private people. 


The Reading Societies, formed by members connected with the 
Ttung Meng Hui and later the Kuomintang, served a dual 
function; political primarily and educational secondarily. 
The avowed aim was always educational. For this reason the 

Reading Societies were less vulnerable to Government bans than 
the purely and openly political organisations such as the 
T'ung Meng Hui and the Kuomintang. The Reading Societies 

helped the rebel leaders in Malaya in at least two ways - 

they propagated political ideas through reading matter, and 
served as rendezvous for party members and places for Party 
Meetings. When the authorities became attracted by the 
movements within these societies, they promptly curtailed 


17. Interview with Tsai Huisheng, present Vice President of 
the Society, on 12th May 1959. 


18. These were places where letters from the T'ung Meng Hui 
| Headquarters or from Revolutionaries abroad could be sent. 
Their functions were more limited than the Reading 


political activities within their premises and claimed that 
they were merely reading societies. At such times political 
meetings would be held in hotels or other inconspicuous places, 
The role of Reading Societies certainly did not cease with 

the T'ung Meng Hui. Some of them became vital organs of the 
Kuomintang in subsequent years. 


Like the other preachers,.of revolution, Dr. Sun visited 
the Nanyang to gain the sympathy of overseas Chinese in order 
that they might contribute substantially towards the revolts 
which he had been planning to execute. He was fairly successful, 
for between 1900 and 1911 thousands of dollars were contributed 
by his followers in Malaya and Indonesia. At first the response 
was slow and the frequent failures of his insurrection dampered 
the spirit of some T'ung Meng Hui members, In 1907, because of 
dwindling support the Chung Hsing Daily ceased publication, and 
in 1909, Dr. Sun found it necessary to shift the Nanyang Depart- 
ment to Penang because Penang offered more rns support. 
With the birth of the Kwang Hwa Daily ( %, ) in late 
1900, Penang became the focal point of revol SEAT. activities 


in Malaya. It was there that Dr. Sun planned some of the 
important risings. 


tye for funds to finance the 1911 Huang Kang Rising 
(> } 2 4 )19 brought in from Malaya a total of 

$47, sae 67. Besides, a number of young men who were fired 
with patriotism left for China to take an active role. Of the 
Seventy-two martyrs at the Huang Hua Kang fourteen were from 
Malaya. It is no wonder that Dr. Sun called the overseas 
Chinese the "Mother of the Chinese Revolution" ( hp z th ), 
for without the material contributions of the ove fea Chinese 
all over the world he and his revolutionary colleagues would 


not have overcome so many unsuccessful attempts at overthrowing 
the Manchu Government. 


The success at Wuchang in October 191120 brought jubila- 
tion to Sun's supporters in Malaya. One Singapore leader said 
that 200 men had left voluntarily for China in two weeks and 
aoout 500 from Penang and the Federated Malay States had left 
earlier to war in China. In Singapore hundreds removed their 
queues, while enthusiasts forcibly cut off the queues of 


The Huang Hua Kang Rising was the most important attempt 
before the Wuchang Rising finally brought about the fall 
of the fall of the Manchu Government. It is well-known 
for the 72 martyrs who died in South China. 


20. On Oct. 10, 1911 revolutionists in Wachang (#\ &) rose and 
forced the magistrate Li Yuan Hung # z, 34 to be their 


commander. This began the Revolution w ich brought about 
the fall of the Manchu Regime. 
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others.2l In December the Chinese in Stnenphgs entertained 
Goh Say Eng ( ++ & Tan Sin Cheng ( fx ) ana 
others giving them a hearty send-off to China to ee the 
revolutionaries of the Straits Settlements, Federated Malay 
States’ and the Dutch Indies."22 Two hundred thousand dollars 
were sent from Malaya to relieve the destitue while the Chinese 
ladies raised twenty thousand dollars for ‘the relief of women 
and children in China. 


It is seen that the success of China's revolution streng- 
thened the sense of patriotism among many overseas Chinese. 
The 'Hua Chtiao! had contributed substantially to the creation 
of the Chinese republic and they subsequently kept up their 
interest in the affairs of China. The revolutionary leaders 
had fully utilised the resources of the Chinese overseas to 

bring about the Revolution, and Republican China naturally 
regarded her overseas people as worthy members of the Chinese 
family. China from now on sought to strengthen the position 
of her people in Malaya and other overseas territories, and 
felt it her duty to look to their welfare. Before they had 
been ignored. Now they were cultivated. For these reasons 
politics in China came to have more and more bearing upon the 
Chinese in Malaya and South-east Asia. With the birth of the 
Chinese Republic was born also a new political party, namely 
the Kuomintang ( a K %, ). To the history of this party 
we now turn. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE KUOMINTANG IN MALAYA 


The Kuomintang was formed in China on 25th August, 1912. 
It was a fusion of five parties: the T'ung Meng Hui ( (3) 2 
), the Tung I Kung Ho Tang ( ae ), the Kuo 
Min Kung Chin Hui (fc ts Ge ), the Kuo Min Kung Tang 
ana’ the Kang Ho Shih Chin Hui 


Lat Pao, 3rd, llth, 13th November 1911. Federated Malay 
States Chief Secretary's Report 1912, 13. . . 


22., Song, One Hundred Years, 4 : 
Lat Pao, 6/6, 13/6, 15/6, 1776, 19/6, 21/6, 24/6, 1/7, 
5/7, 8/7, 1/7, 17/7; 19/7 of 1912. 
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vt &).1 ~The person who was principally responsible for 
“bringing these five parties together was Sung Chiao Jen — 

( BY A= ), a very intelligent and‘ capable Kuomintang leader 
who was subsequently assassinated at rent & by an assailant 
believed to be employed. by Yuan Shih K'ai Lae Si. ), the 
militarist and soldier-stateman of the North. 


The principal aim of the Kuomintang was the political 
unification of China. The Party also hoped to assimilate the 
five races in China and develop local autonomy. Among other 
objects were the improvement of China's economy and the 
maintenance of world. peace. Unlike the T'ung Meng Hui, the 
Kuomintang was to function as a political party. — 


The immediate need of China after the Revolution was the 
building up of a new nation, firstly through political unifica- 
tion and secondly through economic construction. The Kuomin- 
tang therefore had a heavy task to perform. Firstly it had to 
strengthen its hold over the leaders and secure the support of 
the people so that a united and strong Republic could be 
established. Secondly it had to build up China's economy 
through a pros -amme of industrialisation and modernisation. 
These two objectives the Kuomintang sought to achieve. 


The first probiem, that of political unification, was a 
problem which could only be solved in China itself, but the 
second task, that of economic reconstruction, depended on 
money, in this China again sought overseas assistance. The 
Republican leaders assumed that since overseas Chinese had 
helped to finance the Revolution they would be able to play 
their part again in China's reconstruction. For this reason 
one of the important functions of overseas organisations was 
the call for funds to help China in her national cla aeaaa 


jo After the Kuomintang was formed “ China Lu Chin I ( 2 x. 
) alias Lu Tlien Min ( fA ) and Chi Hsien 
Sp ) were sent to organise. in Malaya.3 


Lu » Chung Kuo Kuomintang K'ai Shih. 

(A Short History of the Chinese 
Kuomintang), ( Taiwan, 1953), 27. Yang Han Hsiang 4% i434 
"Chung Hua Min Kuo K'ai Kuo Ch'ien Hou Chih Pen She Ke 
Ming Shih" (The Society's Revolutionary History Before 
and After the Establishment of the Republic). ¥ Bo 


CMM 


2. Harold M. Vinacke, A History of the Far East in Modern 
Times, 5th Edition (New York, 1950), 238. 


China Year Book 1916, 700. 
Yang Han Hsiang, Pen Sheh Ke Ming Shih, 155. 
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The Lat Pao, however, gave other reasons for their arrival. 
It was reported that Lu and Ch'tiu had come to Malaya to seek 
overseas investments for the exploitation of China's mineral 
resources in Yunnan and to encourage the Chinese in eur to 
buy shares of ‘the Shanghai Min Kuo Sin Wen ( 
of which Lu was General Editor. These two emissaries a lalso 
come to acquaint the Chinese in Malaya with the work of the 
Shanghai Overseas Chinese Association ( }. 4 # (& 1; AY) which 
was formed to give due recognition to the overseas Chinese as 
.members of the Chinese family. From a subsequent report of the 
Tat Paot it is evident that Lu and Ch'iu had come primarily 
to start branches of the Kuomintang in Malaya, but the sub- 
sidiary aims were by no means unimportant, because one of the 
aims of the Kuomintang branches, when formed, was to seek such 
overseas investments in China's industrial development. 


Not long after the arrival-of Lu Tien Min and Ch'iu Chi 
Hsien the Singapore branch of the Kuomintang was formed, being 
registered under the Societies Ordinance on 18th Decenber 
1912 as the "Singapore Communication Lodge of the Kuomintang 
of Peking". Government had decidedto register the Kuomintang 
branch because. the activities of the T'ung Meng Hui had never 
been anti-Government, and now that the Revolution had been 
successful the position of the party had to be regularised. 
Besides, it was felt that by registering the Party the 
Government would be better informed about activities of the 
Kuomintang in the Straits Settlements. 


The Lat Pao referred to the formation of. the csalaiiiiie 
branch of the Kuomintang as "an event of great moment. As the 
first branch, the Singapore Communication Lodge was made the 
head lodge for Malaya. The original 8 ae Sg officials were 
Tan Chay Yan ( fk i % ), Teo Eng Hock ( eas ), Lim 
Boon. ( ). Wu Chin Sheng ( & Ten 


( ),; and Yin Hsueh Chun ( While 


1 


4, The Lat Pao was a Chinese newspaper published in Singapore 
from 1880-1932. It was a Conservative Paper which did not 
Side with the Revolutionaries. See its issues of 15 
October, 1912 and 29 January, 1913. . 


The Lat Pao, a contemporary Chinese newSnaper reported that 
the Singapore branch was rezistered by the Government. Dr. 
Victor Purcell and Li Rui Hua also referred to the regis- 
tration. It is, however, intriguing to note that the 
registration was not gazetted in the Straits Settlements 

Government Gazette. 
See Lat Pao, 17/1/1913. 
Victor Purcell, The Chinese in poutionas. Asia. énd 
Impression (London, 1952), 355. © 
Li Rui Hua © Ay, % » Ma ol Ya Hua Chtiao (The Overseas 
Chinese in Malaya)'s % # (Taipei, 1954), 188. 


6. Lat Pao, 18/7/1913. 


> 


generally those active in Chinese politics were the China- 
born Chinese there were certainly exceptions. Of the above 
principal: office-bearers at least six were British subjects. 
Three of them were later made Justices of the Peace, viz. 

Lim Boon Keng, Tan. Chay Yan and Tan Boo Liat. Lim Boon Keng 
was for some years an active member of the Straits Settlements 
Legislative Council. A respected member of the medical 
profession, and a leader of his community, he was one of those 
-who had a dual loyalty, loyalty to the British and to China. 


One of the first tasks the local Kuomintang had to perform 
was the calling of overseas capital to finance China's indus- 
tries.. At one of the early meetings of the Singapore Lodge 
held on 9th February 1913, a letter from Sun Yat-sen urging 
the people of Malaya to support the China Bank ( ¥ % hk 45 =?) 
was read. Present at the meeting was a certain Chiang Shao! 
Peng ( 52.4 @ ) who had been sent to Malaya to invite 
shareholders for this Bank project. Then before Lu Ttien 
before Lu T'ien Min left Malaya towards the end of January 
1913, he urged the people of Nanyang to invest in the natural 
resources of Yunnan and buy shares of the Shanghai Min Kuo Sin 
Wen. Above all he urged. them to extend the work of existing 
Kuomintang lodges and to organise new branches.7 


Throughout 1913 many Kuomintang branches were formed in 
Malaya. On 27th July, 1913, the "Malacca Branch Lodge of the 
Kwok Min Tang of Peking" was registered. In all, a total of 
thirty branches were known to have been registered in Malaya. 
In addition to the registered lodges there also existed non- 
registered branches. The Penang Branch, for instance, was 
refused registration on the ground that it was likely. to be 
used for plotting against the Yuan Shih Ktai Government which 
Britain recognised at that time. This branch therefore existed 
in secret under the name of Teong Wah and Company ( ¥ hy 

%) ) with its premises at the Penang Philomathic Union.8 


Membership of the Kuomintang in Malaya was open to "all 
nationals of the Chinese Republic of akove 20 years of age 
who ... are in agreement with the party's aims ..."9 To 
become a member the applicant had to be sponsored by two 
party members. Members were issued with’ membership cards. 
Members had to pay a Party or Entrance Fee of five dollars and 
annual subscription of two dollars. Party fees paid toa 

Branch were handed in to the Central Party in China every 
season, but annual subscriptions were retained by the Branch 

for local expenses. Additional contributions were occasionally 
asked for financing special projects whether in China or Malaya, 
but these were voluntary. 


7. Lat Pao, 17/1/1913, 29/1/1913. 
8. Yang, Pen Sheh Ke Ming Shih, 69, 155-56. 
9. Yang, Pen Sheh Ke Ming Shih, 79-81. 
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Each branch had a President, two Vice-Presidents and a 
Chief Councillor, It could also have a few Honorary | 
Presidents. The Singapore Lodge had three Honorary Presidents 
in 1913. A branch had five working bureaus: the General . 
Affairs Bureau, the Socie1 Relations Bureau, the Political 
Bureau, the Literary Bureau and the Accounts Bureau. The | 
Political Bureau was sometimes called the Propaganda Bureau. 
General Meetings were held once a year. Provisions were also 
made for Extraordinary General Meetings. ! 


The main role of the Kuomintang branches was to keep the 
Chinese in Malaya united and in close touch with China, They 
served as the mouth-piece of overseas Chinese whenever the | 
latter had suggestions to make to the Chinese Government and 
conversely relayed instructions from China to the people of 
Malaya. Ina way they duplicated the work of the Chinese Consul 
in Singapore, but the Consul was in charge of official matters; 
besides, the Kuomintang branch had no dealings with the Malayan 
governments. As China would not relinquish her hold over her 
people abroad, the net-work of Kuomintang branches enabled 
her to reach her overseas citizens easily. At intervals 
emissaries would be sent out to study conditions abroad or to 
seek contributions towards China's national development. These 
emissaries would be received by the local Kuomintang leaders | 
and members at the Lodges, and often they gave lectures stat-. 
ing the purpose of their visits and reporting on current events 
in China. 


In April 1912 there was the arrival of T'ang Shou Ch'ien 
) to study the industrial position in Malaya. | 
Tang ledtured at the Singapore Philomathic Union. In May Wang 
Shao Wen ( £ 4 GZ ) was sent to study education in the 
Nanyang.l0 Whenever a representative arrived from China the 


local Kuomintang lodges vould have a welcome party at which 
members and friends would have the privilege to meet the 
official from China. To the Chinese in Malaya who had been 
away from home the chance of meeting an official from China 

was indeed an honour not to be missed. The Kuomintang lodges 
also initiated and organised patriotic celebrations of 
important’ C hinese events such as Republican Day, anniversaries 
of the Wuch'tang and Huang Hua Kang Risings and others. All 
these served to kindle or re-kindie the spirit of patriotism 
and ensure that the Chinese abroad did not forget their Chinese 
heritage. Through the Shu Pao Sheh or Reading Societies .. .... 
the Kuomintang enabled members to keep abreast of happenings 

in China, Thus the Chinese in Malaya would remain loyal to 
China even though they were far from ROMS 5 


In 1914 when the Singapore Commmaisesion Lodge of the 
Kuomintang officially ceased to exist it had about two = 
thousand members. The closure was due firstly to the inten- 
tion of the members to form a limited company called the South 


10. Pao, 5/4/1912, 22/5/1912, 
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Seas Industries Company Limited, and secondly because the 

Registrar of, Societies had pressed for the names and addresses 
of members.++ The President in his letter to .the Registrar | 
of Societies stated that members of the lodge had decided to 
sever connexion with Chirese political factions and that on 
dissolution many would reform into an educational association. 
It is possible that some of the members who were British sub- 
jects had decided that it would be to their interest not to be 

_ involved in Chinese political affairs lest their respectable 
positions in the eyes of the British might be jeopardised. 
As early as 9th March 1913 Khoo Seok Wan who was one time a 
follower of Ktang Yu-wei had made an announcement in the Lat 
Pao that he would thereafter not be a member of the Kuomin- 
tang. The dissolution of the Lodge, however, did not put 

an end to Kuomintang work in Singapore. The Lodge continued 

to exist in secret. The Malacca Branch also ceased to éxist 

as a registered society on 4th December, 1914. 


One of the parties which was amalgamated with the 
Kuomintang, namely the Kung Ho Tang ( # #2 i ) also had 
branches in Malaya. The "Singapore Branch Lodge and Communi- 
cation of the kung Ho Tang the Republic of China” 

( K Bl Ac te & 2p P Pi ) was 
registered in 1913. The Party office was at flo. 45 Robinson 
Road. In May 1914 this Lodge was yeplapes by a branch of the 
Chin Pu Tang. The Chin Pu Tang ( MB  ‘%) ) or Progressive 
Party was the Party which later ic S President Yuan Shih 
Ktai in ousting the Kuomintang from its control of the, Chinese 
Governmen}- In Penang the Kung Ho Tang was registered on 16th 
May 1913 and replaced by the Chin Pu Tang in 1914. This 
ceased to exist in 1916. Branches were formed in Kampar, Ipoh 
and Pulai. These, too, became branches of the Chin Pu Tang 
later. These two minor political organisations, however, did 
not have much hold on the Chinese in Malaya. As rivals of the 
Kuomintang in Malaya they were negligible. 


It is now necessary to turn to the China scene as signifi- 
cant develooments were taking place there, Between 1913 and 
1916 the Kuomintang was en: aged in a struggle against Yuan Shih 
Kai. In March 1912 Dr. Sun Yet-sen resigned as President of 
the National Assembly in favour of Yuan Shih Kai in order to 
devote himself to economic reconstruction. Firmly settled as 


11. Purcell, The Chinese in Southeast Asia, 355. 
Lat Pao, 11/3/1913. 


13. S.S. Gazette 4/12/1914. | 
Lat Pao 25th, 26th March 1913. 


14. S.S. Gazette 16/5/1913. 
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President ‘an 1913, : Yuan Shih Kai dissolved the National Con- 
gress, overthrew the Provisional Constitution and made himself 
‘President for life. He also ordered the dissolution of the 
Kuomintang throughout China. In the winter of the same year 
he made himself Emperor. -The Kuomintang started an expedition 
from the Middle Yangtze but was crushed by Yuan's forces. . 
Many members fled to Japan. In the summer of 1916 Yuan Shih 
Kai died, but others of the old order captured political 


power by force. The struggle of the Kuomintang was therefore 
continued, 


) As leader of the Kuomintang Dr. Sun Yat-sen also fled 
to Japan. There he rallied his Party members and in 1914 
replaced the Kuomintang by the Chung Hua Ke Ming Tang (¥ 

ky '%, ) or Chinese Revolutionary Party, as he felt that 

n open political organisation like the Kuomintang could not 
effectively execute a revolutionary programme. To give new 

impetus to China's revolution, new members were recruited, a 


more vigorous. and a better of organisation 
were planned. 


In his letter to the Nanyang Comrades Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
expressly stated that the Chung Hua Ke Ming Tang was a secret 
organisation and not an open political party like the Kuomin- 
tang.16 After Tan Sin Cheng had received Sun Yat-sen's letter 
on the re-organisation of the Kuomintang a General Meeting: 
of the Penang Branch of the Kuomintang was held. The majority 
of those present at the meeting felt that it was unwise to. 
change the organisation and form the Chung Hua Ke Ming Tang. 
Firstly they argued that overseas Kuomintang branches were 
not within the reach of Yuan Shih Kai and therefore not Sub- 
ject to dissolution. Secondly the Kuomintang could carry on 
in its old form while having the new spirit of the Chung Hua 
Ke Ming Tang. Thirdly, to have another Party would cause 
confusion and mnflict; and lastly, the labourers who had 
sacrificed for the Revolution and were too pene se pay the 


‘15. Twenty-five Years of the Chinese Republic, 146. | 
Sun Yat-sen, "Letter to Tan Sin Cheng and the Nanyang 
Comrades" dated 15/6/1914 in Kyo Fu Shu Shin Hsuan Chih 
(Selections of Sun Yat-sen's.Letters) 

Yang Han Hsiang, - Pen Sheh Ke Ming Shih, 86, 87... 


16. Sun Yat-sen, Letter of 15/6/1914. 


‘This particular rule was certainly harsh. It was aimed at 


in 1913 the Straits Settlements and Federated Malay. States 
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membership fee of ten dollars would be left out of the Party 
under Article 8 of the Chung Hua Ke Ming Tang Constitution. 
The decision to carry on under the Kuomintang banner was repo- 
rted to the General Affairs Bureau of the Chung Hua Ke Ming 
Tang. The Bureau replied that it was imperative for Kuomin- 
tang branches to re-organise. The Penang Branch was there- 
fore re-organised against the majority wishes of its members. 
Many Kuomintang branches in the Federated Malay States reta- 
ined the title of Kuomintang; a_number of them were not 
affiliated to the Ke Ming' Tang.17 : 


There was dissatisfaction among members because of the 
new rules, particularly over Article 8, which required members 
to register afresh and to pay a fee of ten dollars, except 
those who had rendered meritorious service to the Party and 
country. Another rule provided that only those members who 
had joined before the Revolutionary army was formed would be 
called First Patriotic Members ( ) and would 
be regarded as "citizen leaders" during‘ thé revolutionary 
period, holding special privileges. Members who joined after 
the se Army had risen would be called Co-operative 
Members ( toy BA, Gi ) and would be regarded as "citizens 
of merit during the revolutionary period with a right to vote 
and to be voted for. Ordinary members were to be regarded 

as “advanced citizens" and the entitled to vote only. Members 
of the Chung Hua Ke Ming Tang were bound by an oath to carry 
out the objects of the Party, to sacrifice their freedom and 
rights, obey implicitly the orders of the party leader and 
observe absolute secrecy. During the period of revolution 
those who were not members of the Party were not qualified to 
be citizens but had to wait till the promulgation of the 
constitution before they could receive equality as nationals. 


strengthening the Party by increasing its membership. For 
these reasons the Chung Hua Ke Ming Tang did not receive 
enthusiastic support from Kuomintang branches in Malaya.18 


When President Yuan Shih Kai outlawed the Kuomintang 


Governments took action against some Kuomintang lodges in 
Malaya because they openly condemned Yuan Shih Kai. Britain 
was on friendly terms with the Chinese Government and’ since 
Yuan Shih Kai was President she’ was eager to keep the 
friendship of the latter. The two governments closely 
watched the Kuomintang branches in Malaya and the Lodges 


17. Yang Han Hsiang, Pen Sheh Ke Ming Shih, 93. 
Cheng Lo Sheng , “Hua Chiao Ke Ming Chih 


Chtien Yin Hour Kilo (The Reasons and Results of the 


Overseas Chinese Revolution) 
Huang Chin Yuan ed. % 2 Zi 
P'i Li Hua Chtiao Ke Ming Shih Chi (The 
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consequently kept down their activities. In Perak members 

of moribund Kuomintang Lodges formed themselves into labour 
unions. These ex-preachers of revolution conveniently turned 
their attention to leadership in labour movements because 
they were out of occupation. They did not obtain much 
following but one particular group, the artisans, came under 
the influence of i. a socialistic preachings on the exploi- 
tation of workers.1 


In general the Kuomintang in Malaya, like its parent 
organisation in China, suffered a decline in the years foll- 
owing the action of President Yuan Shih Kai. According to 
the Perak Administration Report of 1915 "the Kwok Man Tong 
had lost the support of-.a number of the better class 
Chinese ..."20 At a meeting held to celebrate Republican Day 
on lst January 1920 the President of the Penang Branch Mr. 

Ho Yun Kao ( 44 & ) complained of the lukewarm attitude 
of members at that time. One of the reasons he gave was | 
Government's interference with the movements and activities 

of the members. As members had to think of their livelihood 
they could not afford to carry on for long as undergrounc. 
workers.?l Thus by this date many of the former registered 
branches had become moribund. Four had been declared non- 
existent in 1916, one in 1918. By 1922 only seven were left 
on the registers, five of which were in Perak, one in Selangor 
and one in Negri Sembilan.?@ Perak was still active because 
of two stalwart leaders Cheng Lo Sheng ( ez. /£ ) and Lee 


Guan Swee ( 4 Ai, branch had on the Register 
of Societies in Singapore since 1914. 


In 1919 Dr. Sun Yat-sen decitied to reorganise the Chung 
Hua Ke Ming Tang in preparation for a final struggle against 
the Peiyang (Northern) war-lords. The reorganisation went 
on from 1919 to 1924, and was divided into three stages, ~ 
Firstly there was the definite adoption of the name Chung 
Hua Kuomintang on 10th October 1919. Secondly, Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen made preparations for the acceptance of Communist members 
and the alliance with Russia in 1923; and thirdly there was 
the fulfilment of this policy in 1924 with the holding of 
the First National Congress at Canton. The First National 
Congress held in January 1924 was the most significant event 


18. Yang, Pen Sheh Ke Ming Shih, 88. |__. 


19. Li Rui Hua, Ma Lai Ya Hua Ch'iao, 188. F.M.S. Perak 
Administration Report 1914, 20-21. W.L. Blythe, Histo- 
rical Sketch of Chinese Labour in Malaya. Reprint. 
(Singapore, 1953), 33-35. This study was originally 
published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
Malayan Branch, Vol. 20, Part I (June 1947). . 


20. P.A.R., 1915, p. 17. 


in the history of the Kuomintang. -It ushered in a new era 
of Chinese political history and was the beginning of a 
forward. movement which led to: the control of half of China 
and diplomatic victories at Hankow and Kiu-kiang. The 
Congress endorsed the admission of Communists on condition 
of their accepting Kuomintang principles. The Kuomintang 

on the other hand adopted the Communist form of organisation. 
The Congress issued a manifesto advocating the immediate 
obliteration of all reactionary elements in order to complete 
the task of national revolution and the application of San 
Min ChuI( 2k Zz x - ) as the sole road to national 
salvation. These Party principles and aims won the sympathy 
of the people. Membership increased; and there was renewal 
of Kuomintang activity. | 


. In Malaya, too, there were signs of re-activity after 
1919. The Chung Kuo Kuomintang sent out two men to the 
Nanyang to survey Party conditions and to assist in re- 
organising branches under the new set-up. These two men, 
in Chit Shih ( 444+ ) and Chang Chen Ming ( 464%. 
arrived in Penang towards the end of 1919.25 The work ie | 
re-vitalising Kuomintang activities in Malaya, however, did 
not proceed unchecked because it was soon nipped in the bud 
by the governments of Malaya. To understand the attitude 
of the British in Malaya it is necessary to know what the. 
policies of the Kuomintang were as well as what the British 
thought the Kuomintang intended to do in Malaya. Let us 
then examine these points. 


THE KUOMINTANG IN THE EYES OF THE MALAYAN 
GOVERNMENTS 


Many of the Western historians who have written about 
the Kuomintang in Malaya have referred to it as a subversive 
organisation whose aim was to help China. colonise Malaya or 
to establish an imperium in imperio. The indictment that the 
Chinese regarded Malaya as the nineteenth province of China 
has been made freely, often without close examination of the 
ciraumstances under which the statement was-made by some 
Chinese or consideration of the fact that the opinion of the 
few could represent an extremist clemént among the Chinese. | 


21. Sin Kuo Min Press, 9th, 10th June 1920. . (Hereafter SKMP) 
22. F.M.S. Gazette, 8/12/1916, 6/12/1918, 21/4/1922. 

F.M.S. Chinese Protector's, 1924, 6-7. 

MRCA (May 1934), 18. 
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Professor T.H. Silcock and Ungku Abdul Aziz in their study 
Nationalism in Malaya even go so far as to say that Chinese 
education in Malaya was carefully watched by the Governments 
because of “its tendency to regard Malaya as a province ripe 
for annexation to China". This statement was made without 
adequate Supporting evidence and therefore~should not go 
unchallenged. 


' No one who has observed or read about the activities in 
Chinese schools would deny the fact that these schools had 
been made instruments for insemination of political ideas by 
both the Kuomintang and the Communists for the last three 
or four. decades. But to what extent the story of Malaya as 
Chinats nineteenth province was preached in Chinese schools, 
and how much of this preaching was the work of Communists 
rather than the true Kuomintang members are factors that must 
be considered, 


Rupert Emerson in his article "The Chinese in Malaysia" 
said that this assertion could be dismissed briefly bgcause 
"there was little concrete evidence of such a claim", 

The present writer feels there is a need to distinguish 
between purely Kuomintang activities and activities or pro- 
paganda carried out by extremists who claimed to be Kuomin- 
tang members but who were actually Communists. From 1924 

when the Kuomintang opened its doors to Communists, up till 
1927 when Chiang Kai Shek purged them, and even subsequent 

to this, the Kuomintang was penetrated by leftist members 

who did not hesitate to spread their subversive doctrines 
wherever they went. It is more than possible, therefore, that 
the extremists who preached subversion and claimed Malaya as 


the nineteenth Chinese provinee coild have been ,Communists who 
c.me to Malaya via the Kuomintang organisation, 3 


1. W. Holland ed., Asian Nationalism and the West. (New York, 
1953), 280. 


Pacific Affairs, (September 1934), 262. 


Mr. Rene Onraet, a former Inspector-General of Police of 
the Straits Settlements, stated that "it was via the 
Left-wing elements of the Kuomintang that subversive 
Communist organisations were first developed in Singapore." 
These Left-wing elements were very likely Communists 

who joined the Kuomintang. See his book Singapore, 

A Police Back-ground. (London, n.d. circa 1946), 109. 


‘.a corollary of its interest in their wealth, for by protec- 
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Official pronouncements of Kuomintang policies in 
Malaya are extremely difficult to come by, but the information 
which is available certainly does not suggest that the policy 
of the Kuomintang in Maleya was to work for the colonisation 
of Malaya or the establishment of an. imperium in imperio. 
According to Article I in Chapter I of the Rules of the 

Penang Branch of the Kuomintang issued at the end of 1912, 

one of the Branch's aims was “to strengthen Republicanism and 
to put into operation a people's political rule".4 It is 
Clear from the next article that political rule here referred 
to China and not to Malaya. In Article II, the Party's 
principles by which the Branch had to be guided were given. 

It was the aim of the Party to "maintain a unified administra- 
tion," "develop self-government in Chinese territory," “adopt 
a Min Sheng ( ) (People's Livelihood) governmental 
policy," and "maintain peace in China and among nations,"5 

In the entire document of thirty-eight articles. there is only 
one reference to Malaya and that occurs in Article II which 
reads "This branch is established in Penang to take charge 


of Party work in this settlement and supervise the sub- 
branches.."6 


It is significant that an organisation formed in Malaya 
had so many references to China and hardly any reference to 
the former. This seems to point to one thing; that the Kuo- 
mintang was interested in China and not in Malaya. It was. 
interested in the people and the wealth of Malaya and not the 
territory, because the former was of uset it; it had no 
desire for the latter. Earlier it has been shown that the 
T'ung Meng Hui utilised overseas money to finance uprisings 
in China, and that later the Republican Government looked to 
overseas finance to help develop China's mineral and other | 
resources, This position had not changed. . 


Right up to the Second World War, the Kuomintang Govern- 
ment still needed overseas money to help China's industrali- 
sation, but its need for overseas money was especially acute 
during the years of Sino-Japanese War. China then depended 
greatly on Overseas Chinese assistance in its resistance war 
with Japan. Being the Government Party, the Kuomintang was. 
interested in Malaya because of the wealth which the overseas 
Chinese commanded; its interest in the people was partly 


ting the Chinese in Malaya and keeping the flame of patriotism 
burning, the Chinese in Malaya would continue to be a source 
of material support. Further as indicated earlier, the Chinese 
Government would like the Chinese abroad to remain Chinese, 
to look back to their country of origin. Thus the work of 
the Kuomintang in Malaya was in general China-centred and not 


4, 5, 6. Yang, Pen Sheh Ke Ming Shih, 79. 
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Malaya-centred. As such, to gay that the Kuomintang regarded 
Malaya as the terra irredenta’ which China would claim at 
the earliest possible moment is inaccurate to say the least, 


The British fear of an imperium in imperio arose because 
the Chinese Government claimed that all Chinese living abroad 
were citizens of China even if they were born overseas, and as 
such it was China's responsibility to see to the welfare of 
the overseas Chinese. The Chung Kuo Kuomintang sent agents 

to Malaya to extend its membership among the local Chinese; 
and the Malayan Kuomintang branches as well as the Consulate- 
Generals were agencies through which China felt the pulse of 
the Chinese in Malaya. Whether this keenness to protect the 
Chinese in Malaya actually-amounts to an overt desire to 
impose an imperium in imperio is certainly open to question. 


The Chinese in the Nanyang had been subjected at times 
to ill-treatment by both the Colonial governments as well as 
by the.local people. In the Netherlands Indies and in the 
Philippines, for example, the Chinese had been massacred. In 
Indo-China the Chinese had been targets of attacks by the 
.Annamites, while in Burma the Chinese suffered at the time 

of the anti-Indian riots in 1931. The Indonesian nationalist 
movement was in the beginning partly directed against Chinese 
economic exploitation, while the replacement of Chinese 
businessmen by indigenous traders had been a cardinal point of 
Thai nationalism. For these reasons the Chinese in Southeast 
Asia had to look to China for support and protection. To 
fulfil the role of Protector, China now and again sent 
emissaries southwards to study the living conditions of the 
overseas Chinese® and the Kuomintang as a Government party 
accordingly assumed the task of unifying the Chinese in Malaya 
and influencing their political outlook.9 © 


The Kuomintang in Malaya ‘was concerned with patriotic 
rather than subversive activity. It was responsible for 
implementing the policy of the Chinese Government towards 
the overseas Chinese in Malaya. China was not and could not 
be interested in rousing the Chinese in Malaya against the 
local Governments. In the first place Britain was most of 
the time on friendly diplomatic relations with China, in the 
second place China was hard put to the task of: national 


Te. Governor Clementi, who banned the Kuomintang in 1930, made 
this claim. See Proceedings of the Legislative Council 
of the Straits Settlements (1930) B.26. (Hereafter 
PLCSS). 


8. SKMP, 19/4/1920. 
Lat Pao, 22/5/1912. 
Lat Pao, 27/2/1913. 
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development. It is hard to imagine that a nation which was 
hardly able to stand on-her own feet could seriously think 

of annexing territories overseas. But what China would do 
and did was to maintain close ties with the Chinese in Malaya 
in order to retain their loyalty, to secure their remittances, 
and ensure that they preserved their culture and heritage. 


This it. pursued in great earnestness. In 1924 Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen established the Overseas Affairs Bureau ( ‘7% Hy fh ) 


whose aims were to see that the overseas Chinese ef 


equal treatment in the territories they were living, to 
facilitate overseas Chinese returning to study in China, 

and to protect overseas investors.l0 In order to make the 
Chinese remain Chinese, the Government of China took great 
interest in the education of overseas Chinese. As early as 
1910 ‘the Reading Societies had sections dealing with schools 
and in 1912 the Chi Nan Bureau ( ee ) Je) was opened in 
Fukien to “promote overseas education and industries" ,11 


This interest in overseas shuiakien was. intensified, 
with the beginning of the National Language movement in 1920. 
From then onwards teachers who were members of the Kuomintang 
were sent to Malaya to. start and staff Chinese schools which 
sprang up in the villages all over Malaya. Textbooks used 
were printed in China with a China-orientated content, just 
as books used in English schools had an English content. 
Through the textbooks and the teachers, Chinese nationalism 
and patriotism were inculcated in the pupils. The San Min 


Chu I and the history of the Kuomintang figured inwpeveirned 
in the textbooks,12 


9. Chten Kang Fu PR 4 * , "Nanyang Hua Ch'iao Te Ttuan 
Chieh Wen Tti". (The Problem of Overseas Chinese Unity 
in the Nanyang) 4 # FA Nanyang 
Chting Pao (Nanyang Information) 
1, 8 March 1933, 296- 298. . se 


10. Hua Ch'iao Chih, 527. 
1l. Lat Pao, 1/6/1912, 15/11/1912, 27/9/1912. 


12, Straits Settlements Education Report (1932), 763; 
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All these, provoking though they were to the British in 
Malaya, did not amount to a desire to establish an imperium 
in imperio in Malaya because the Kuomintang did not seek to 
rule the Chinese in Malaya. The Kuomintang did not control 

the Chinese in Malaya in the same way that rie agp secret 
societies such as the Triad and Ko lao Hui ( 4% ), dia 
in the 1860's. It did not claim the right to administer jus- 
tice to the Chinese as these secret societies claimed over 
their members, neither did it compel members to disobey the 
laws of the country. Anti-British propaganda was not sustained, 
and that which was issued was often the work of Hainanese 
members who were known for their leftist inclinations, 


Difficult though it is, a distinction should be made 
between the patriotic and anti-Japanese preachings carried out 
in schools influenced by the Kuomintang, and the subversive 
propaganda which were carried out in night schools principally 
dominated by Hainanese teachers and pyres. The latter were 
the result of Communist penetration.135 It must be admitted, 
however, that the attempts of the Kuomintang at perpetuating 
among the Chinese in Malaya a national loyalty towards China 
was in conflict with the desire of the Malayan Governments to 
have the various races living harmoniously together under the 
British flag. Because of the Kuomintang's China-centred work 
in schools, and the frequent celebrations of Chinese events in 
which the Chinese in Malaya were induced to participate, the 
patriotic ties of the China-born Chinese were strengthened 
and maintained. At times, also anti-British feelings were 
aroused among the Chinese by Kuomintang members whenever it 
was felt that the British had been unfair in their dealings 
with China. Only at such times were overt anti-British 
activities carried out at the instigation of the Kuomintang. 


Anti-British feeling was aroused, for instance, by the 
British shooting at Shanghai on 30th May 1925 and the Shameen 
Incident on 23rd June. The British were branded as the ene-. 
mies of the Chinese and were boycotted against in China. In 


13. The Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States Gover- 
nments were well aware of the Communist control of Chinese 
night schools. This is shown in the_frequent references 
to it in the Annual reports. 


On 30th May 1925 Chinese students parading in Shanghai 
in support of a Japanese mill strike were fired upon 
by an English settlement police. This led to the 
Shameen massacre when students at Canton were fired 


upon when parading in protest of the British action 
in Shanghai. 
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Malaya anti-British feelings were also expressed, The 
Communist elements of the Kuomintang were not Slow in taking 
the cue; this was the year in which they opened many night 
schools and stepped up anti-imperialistic propaganda. Because 
a great deal of Kuomintang activities were closely followed by 
the Communists, it is difficult to know exactly which were 
Communist and which belonged to the Kuomintang proper. In 
general the Hainanese night schools were Communist-inspired.1l5 


Having surveyed briefly the general aims and policies of 
the Kuomintang it remains now to examine the attitude of the 
Malayan Governments. Very little will be said about the 
Unfederated Malay States in this narrative of Kuomintang 
activities in Malaya, became Kuomintang activities were 
concentrated in areas where the Chinese lived in great numbers, 


especially in important towns such as Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, 


Ipoh and Penang. There were some activities in the Unfederated 
States, especially in Johore and. Kedha, but these were over- 
shadowed by the more overt activities in the Straits Settle- 
ments and the Federated Malay States. Kuomintang activities 
in the Unfederated Malay States of Pahang, Johore, Kedha, 
Trengganu and Kelantan were in the main a copy of activities 
in the other more active areas and as few really striking 
events happened in these places, Kuomintang work in these 
states was hardly mentioned in Governmental Reports. It would 
seem that the Malay States were not unduly harassed by 
Kuomintang activities. 


The branches in the Unfederated Malay States did play their 
part in organising Relief Funds later when the Sino-Japanese 
War broke out, but in the earlier years of the Kuomintang 
history they dia not figure prominently and therefore little 
information is available on what actually happened in the 
little towns and remote villages of the Unfederated Malay States. 
On the whole what is said concerning the Federated Malay States 
and the Straits Settlements Governments can apply also to the 
Unfederated Malay States Governments as the Malay rulers and 
the British Advisers in these were to 
keep the Chinese: under: control. -- 


In the beginning the Malayan Governments were tolerant 
of Chinese revolutionary acticities in Malaya, and the T'ung 
Meng Hui was allowed to develop without interference. The 
Chief Secretary of the Federated Malay States in his report 
of 1911 wrote: 


\ "In the movement against the Manchu dynasty in 
China the Government of the Federated Malay States 
maintained neutral attitude and I think this 
attitude appears to have been justified by the results. 
Repressive measures were advocated but wiser counsels 


15. Straits Settlements Chinese Protectorate's Report (1925) 37. 
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Then in. 1912 when the Kuomintang was dail in China and 
branches were being established in Malaya the Malayan Govern- 
ments decided to register them under the Societies Ordinance. 
The Governments held the view that since the T'ung Meng Hui 
had carried on its activities peacefully, and since the 
Kuomintang was the Party which formed the Chinese Government 
with which Britain was on friendly terms, there was no objec- 
tion to allowing it to exist legally. Besides, the Government 


hoped by registering the branches to have a close watch on 
their movements. . 


But when President Yuan Shih Kai outlawed the Kuomin- 
tang in. 1913 the British felt it was an obligation on their — 
part to check anti-Yuan tendencies in Malaya and the local 
governments thereupon clamped down the acticities of Malayan 
branches of the Party without officially ordering their closure. 
Activities did not cease, but were carried out under the cover 
of Reading Societies or other disguised Companies. However, 
because of the general disorganised state of the Kuomintang 
after 1913 Party activities did not come much to the surface 
and the Governments had no necessity to take more vigorous 


Bteps against the illegal existence of Kuomintang Lodges in 
Malaya. 


| With its re-organisation from 1919 to 1924. ane the 

admittance of Left-wing members into the Kuomintang there was 
a resurgence of activities in Malaya. The growth of night:- 
schools with their attendant subversive propaganda and the 
spread of anti-British ideas over Sino-British relations in 
China,. coupled with the penetration of Chinese schools by the 
Kuomintang and Left-wing agitators made the local Governments 
fear that the Chinese might undermine eaeahasaea rule in Malaya. 


In February 1925, representatives of the Foreign Office, 
War Office, Colonial Office and the two Secretaries for 
Chinese Affairs attended a Conference in London. The Conference 
was called because the Governor of the Straits Settlements 

(who was also the High Commissioner for the Malay States), had 
recommended suppressing the Kuomintang branches in Malaya on 

the grounds that their activities were a menace to: the local 
governments and a threat to the liberties of the Chinese 
subjects. It was stressed at the Conference that the Kuomin- 
tang had a Communist outlook and that it increasingly was 

coming under the influence of extremist elements. 


Despite the recommendation of the two local Governments 
the Imperial Government did not favour suppression. However 


in June 13293 as a result of unhappy events in Perak and 
Selangorl the British Government agreed to suppress the 
Kuomintang branches in Malaya and all registered branches were 
given one month's notice to dissolve. On 26th October 1925, 
therefore, four registered branches in the Federated Malay 
States were dissolved, among them were the Selangor and the 
Seremban branches. In addition two Reading Societies were 
dissolved. for being involved in political work,.18 


‘The ‘Suppression of Kapedervene branches in Malaya was 
mainly. the result of Government's alarm at the increase in 
anti-British agitation,. strikes and disturbances carried out 
by Left-wing leaders. The reaction of the Chinese was to 
organize underground. Many branches of the Kuomintang were 
reformed under: the cloak of night schools. The first of these, 
the Ping Man School ( 4 & & 4% ) in Kuala Lumpur, which 
opened in March 1923, aa staffed by extreme Kuomintang pro- 
pagandists from China. On 26th July 1925, the Singapore Branch 
was secretly formed by. the amalgamation of the first, second 
and third sub-branches, these three being dominanted by 
Hainanese members. The Singapore branch had about three © 
hundred members. The fourth sub-branch had over fifty Canton- 
ese members. As a result of a police raid, the schools were 
declared unlawful and the ring-leaders banished. The Thong 
Boon Shu Po She ( & 3% zt ) registered in 1913. was 
dissolved because it was proved to be a branch of the 
Kuomintang.19 


17. In January 1925 a Cantonese woman, aiming to kill the 
Protector of Chinese, Selangor, exploded a bomb on his 
table which seriously hurt him but did not kill hin. 

In Ipoh a liquor shop which remained opened on Dr. Sun's 
Death Anniversary was destroyed by a mob. A similar 
incident occurred in Kampar. FMS Chinese Protectorate's 
Report (1925),5. 


18. SKMP 28/10/1925. 
Union Times, 27/10/1925. 
Purcell, The Chinese in Southeast Asia, 358. 


19. S.S. Education Report (1927), 175. 
F.M.S. Education Report (1927), 18. 
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In January 1926 representatives from the Kuomintang in 
Malaya attended the Second National Congress at Canton at 
which the leading Malayan members Tang Tsu 
Phang Chaak Man ( #4 A ) and Tshui Kwong Sau (4 
proposed that the HongKong strikers demand the re-opening o 
Kuomintang branches in Malaya and the release of arrested 
members. In February 1926, the Government took action against 
the "South Seas Public Bodies Union" which was organised in 
a Hainanese -Night School with the object of promoting anti- 
Japanese boycott. The society’ was in fact a cover for 
reorganising the Kuomintang in Singapore and the Nanyang and 
its aim was to spread anti-capitalist propaganda and huild a 
Communist cell. Forty-one members were sentenced to imprison- 
ment and the school was closed. Altogether sixteen Hainanese 
night schools in Singapore were closed in 1926 for being 
associated with political propaganda; one similar school in 
Malacca was also declared unlawful. 


By early 1927 the Kuomintang in Singapore was dominated 
by Communists; in China too their activities were causing 
concern, and the KMT break with them was soon to come. But 
because the Communists in Malaya worked under the banner of the 
Kuomintang the Governments had perforce to conclude that the 
Kuomintang was anti-government. : 


The Chinese community in Malaya did not as a whole 
Support this extremism, (manifested in particular in the 
schools, which were bitterly anti-government), because extre- 
mist activities such as the Kreta Ayer riot of 1927, where 
Seven Chinese were killed, had tainted the name of the 
Kuomintang. The local born Chinese in particular were 
reluctant to become Kuomintang members, and even among the 
Chinaborn only a section was still enthusiastic over Kuo- 
mintang affairs.29 Generally there was little incentive or 
rallying point to induce the Chinese to join an organisation 
which offered little in return for the subscriptions paid 
and the sacrifice entailed. The China-born Chinese had given 
more enthusiastic support at the time of the Revolution 
because then there was a cause which they considered worthy 
of support. Now since the Republic had been created and China 
seemed to be making little progress in its reconstruction, 
the Chinese in Malaya were beginning to think more of their 
livelihood than of getting involved in political affairs. 

It was not until the Japanese invasion of China in 1937 that 
a new. spirit of patriotism was revived. 


In September 1929 the Chinese Legation in London asked 
for the lifting of the ban but in vain. Then on 5th February 
1930 Sir Cecil Clementi arrived in Singapore as Governor of 
the Straits Settlements and the High Commissioner of Malay 
States, to replace the failing and ailing Sir Hugh Clifford. 


20. Lennox Mills, British Rule in Eastern Asia (London, 1942), 
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On the day of his arrival some forty delegates attended 
quite openly a conference of the Malayan Kuomintang in Singa- 
pore. The proceedings, which were reported by a local Chinese 
paper, came to the notice of the Governor. The Governor acted 
swiftly; he summoned seventeen leaders to Government House 
and told them that thé Kuomintang ban would be enforced again 
in the Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States. Hence- 
forth no meetings of the Kuomintang could be held, no propa- 
ganda published or subscriptions collected. Membership of 
the Kuomintang would be disallowed,¢l 


Before the ban was imposed the Governor had called 
together the editors of three English-language papers and 
told them to refrain from making comments on the ban which he 
intended to impose on the Kuomintang. The Malaya Tribune, 
an English language paper which was less amenable to Govern- 
ment control because some of its shareholders were Chinese, 
felt that though the Governor's injunction was not an order 
it nevertheless had weight and was not to be taken lightly. 
At the same time the Chinese language papers were placed 
under a censorship in order to forestall violent protests 
which might be roused if the Chinese papers were allowed to 
comment freely. 


At the Straits Settlements Legislative Council Meeting 
held on 24th March 19350 Mr. Lim Cheng Ean, Chinese Member 
for Penang, queried the Governor regarding the silence of 
both the English and Chinese language press. He felt that 
there mast have been some "serious: encroachment" on press 
liberty. In answer to the Member for Penang, the Governor 
denied there was any censorship on the English Press but 
justified the censorship of the Chinese: papers as "not 
peculiar to Malaya" in the "existing circumstances".235 The 


Governor went on to say that he was gratified that Govern- 
ment's ban on the Kuomintang hed been endorsed by Chinese 
opinion throughout Malaya. He further said: — 


e e SO long as subversive which regards 
‘Malaya itself as terra irrecdenta one day to be 

dominated by China, so Jong must the hostile 

manifestations be carefully watched by Government... 


The Governor's decision to enforce the neglected ban on 
the Kuomintang in the Straits Settlements was followed in the 
Federated Malay States. The Federal Government also claimed 
that the ban was velcomed by "all Chinese except by ardent 


21. The Singapore Free Press, 26/2/1950. (Hereafter SFP) 
SCIP, 31/10/1930, 
SKMP, 26/2/1930, 17/3/1930. 


PICSS (1930), B24. a PICSS (198075 B26. 
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Kuomintang partisans".24 Judging from later information, it 


would appear that the Governments! claim that the Chinese 

were on the whole not perturbed by the ban on the Kuomintang 
was not wholly wrong. Speaking against the Alien's Bills at 

a Straits Settlements Legislative Council Meeting on 19th 
October 1932 Mr. (now Dato) Tan Cheng Lock had occasion to 
refer to the "hearty support which the-majority of the Chinese 
population in Malaya, ave to the Governor's ban of the © 
Kuomintang in 1930", It should be noted, however, that 
Tan Cheng Lock was speaking as a Straits-born Chinese. 


In China Governor Clementi's repressive action was 
Severely criticised. Anti- British feelings were stirred up, 
and in November 1930 the British felt it was wiser to modify 
the policy, and as a result of negotiations between the 
British Minister in China and the Chinese Minister Mr. Wang 
Chengting ( #% tc 1x4 ) a compromise was reached. By this 
compromise the Kuomintang would not be regarded as an illegal 
organisation in Malaya and the Chinese in Malaya could become 
members, provided that the Party in China did not seek to 
control members in Malaya. No branches could be established 
by the Party in Malaya, and the British Government would not 
interfere so long as Kuomintang activities were not inimical 
to the interest of Malaya. The Societies Ordinances in the 
Straits Settlements, Federated Malay States and Unfederated 
Malay States were duly amended to accommodate the Kuomintang 
as a society organised outside Malaya and therefore exemp- 
table from registration.26 


Allowed to exist legally, the Kuomintang maintained its 
influence amongst a large section of the Chinese community. 
When the Sino-Japanese War broke out in 1937 there was a 
great resurgence of patrioti¢c activity, and the Kuomintang 


24, FMS Chinese Protector's Report 1930, 6. See also 

Straits Times of 14th June 1934 for Governor Clementi's 
further justification of his ban on the Kuomintang. 
In a speech to the Association of British Malaya in 
London he analysed the policies of the Kuomintang in 
Malaya and gave reasons for the action. The reasons 
were in the main similar to his pronouncement at the 
1930 Legislative Council Meeting. PLCFMS (1920) 


PLCSS (1932), B145. 


SSAR (1931), 83. 

-FMSAR. Chief Secretary's Report (2952), 70.» 

Annual Report of Johore (1931), 

Also Straits Times, 14/6/1934 SCIP, 


played its appropriate part in organising boycotts of Japanese 
goods and in the drive for Relief Funds among Chinese guilds 
and associations as well as in Chinese schools. The Malayan 
Governments were generally sympathetic towards the Chinese 

in their war-efforts and allowed China Relief Funds to be 
collected freely. Only when schools became too involved in 
anti-Japanese and fund-raising activities and there was 
danger of a disturbance of peace and order did the Government 


step in to keep Chinese patriotic and waiall -Japanese activities 
within proper bounds. 


The Malayan Government's attitude towards the Kuomin- 
tang was determined by Britain's diplomatic relations with 
China. As China was a friendly nation it was embarrassing to 
Suppress the Kuomintang which formed the Chinese Government, 
or to interfere with the Chinese school system in Malaya. 

At the ‘same time she did not like the Kuomintang to have too 
much influence over the Chinese who formed a big percentage 
of the population in Malaya. The right of a government to 
keep an alien political. organisation within proper bounds or 
to attempt to cantrol two contrasting school systems cannot . 
be questioned. What is questionable are the reasons given 
for the suppression of the Party. The fear of an imperium 
in imperio was exaggerated and the indictment by Clementi 
that the Chinese regarded Malaya as the terra irredenta was 
certainly unfounded. 


THE KUOMINTANG UP TO 1941 


The Kuomintang in Malaya had a chequered history. 
During the thirty-seven years of its existence in Malaya 
(1912-1949) it experienced several ups and downs. After the 
disoolution of its branches in the Federated Malay States in 
1925, the Party: became an underground organisation and its 
activities suffered a temporary decline. For the next few. 
years the Kuomintang in Malaya was infiltrated by Communist 


extremists who utilised the Party as a cover for spreading 
Communism. 


With the purge of the Communist wing by Chiang Kai Shek 
in 1927 and the success of the Northern Expedition in 1928, 
the Kuomintang became the Party which controlled the whole of 
China. Its prestige rose and overseas activities were stepped 
up. 


Attempts were made during the year to counter-act 
communist activities in Malaya aaee as the Kreta Ayer aehogs 


27. Sir Eric Pectieiee Affairs of China, 203. 
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boy riot, when seven were killed, and a split in the Party 
resulted. On the orders of the Central 
at Nanking the South Seas Head Branch ( 4 to a Lr ) 

formed a Committee to purge the Kuomintang o a ements. 
This purging movement was marked by a cessation of subversive 
propaganda and a decline in anti-British feelings among the 


Chinese. By 1928 the left-wing branches had ceased to be part 
of the Kuomintang. 


Severed from the Kuomintang, the Communists began to 
compete with the former in gaining the support of the Chinese. 
In January a 'South Seas Provisional Committee of the 
Communist Party' was formed, suceeding the 'Main School'. 

The proletariat was urged to join the 'South Seas General 
Labour Union! which was controlled by the Communists, instead 
of joining the Kuomintang.1 


On 8th February 1928 when the Chinese Minister C.C. Wu 
( (2 $A -4e. ) attended a reception at the Singapore 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce while on his way to Europe, he 
was shot at by a member of the South Seas Provisional Committee 
of the Communist Party. Three primitive bombs were also 
thrown at him but the Minister escaped unscathed. Exactly 
a month later Cheng Sau Ping, one of the nine Directors of 
the reconstituted Kuomintang in Malaya, had a bomb thrown 
at him by Hainanese Communists in Taiping but was unhurt. 
The 'South Seas General Labour Union' was growing in strength. 
Consisting of seventeen unions, including six in the Federated 


Malay States, it had begun its attempt at wresting control 
of Chinese labourers from the Kuomintang.2 


1. The'tMain School' was a Communist organisation using Night 
Schools as a cloak for propaganda. It is existence was 
discovered when Chinese Protectorate officials raided the 
Pting Man Night School % K 7 % in Kuala Lumpur. In 
March 1927 the 'Main School! was responsible for a 
political demonstration at Kreta Ayer in Singapore at 
which a ceremony commemorating the death of Sun Yat-sen 
was turned into a riot resulting in seven deaths at the 
hands of the police. 

See Lat Pao, 14th March - 3rd May 1927. 

Rene Onraet, Singapore A Police Background, 96. 

Also his articles in Straits Times, 14th - 19th January 
1946, 29/5/1950. 

J.H. Brimmel, A History of the Communist Party. (Singapore 
1956), 10, 12, 


Negri Sembilan Administration Report (1928), 19. 
FMS Chinese Protectorate's Report (1928), 3. 
W.L. Blythe, Chinese Labour in Malaya, 34. 


Despite the growing Communist influence on labour unions, 
Chinese support of the Communists was small compared to the 

Kuomintang. -Following the break with the Communists was 
_ the re-registration of Kuomintang members to which reference 
has been made. Begun in April 1928, this was completed at 
the end of the year. In. Fei xruary 1929 over sixty delegates 
attended a United Conference of the Kuomintang in Singapore. 
At this Conference six.Malayan delegates were chosen to 
represent Malaya ‘at the National Delegates Congress in China, 
All seemed well for a period of steady growth. - 


However, two developments checked the Kuomintang. 
Seething beneath the Party there were signs of discontent 
resulting in the first instance from personal jealousies 
amongst the Southern Chinese. In 1929 the Chinese community 
objected to attempts by the Kuomintang to interfere with 
Nanking's. appointment of a new Consul-General for Singapore. 
In. the: same year the Selangor Branch sent a telegram to 
Chiang Kai Shek urging him to resign. Discontent at two 
levels are evident hore. Firstly there was a desire by 

some Kuomintang members to take & more independent line, to 
deviate from conformity; secondly there were dissatisfaction 
among the Chinese community at the way the Kuomintang was 
seeking to direct local Chinese affairs. 


The seconc impediient to Kuomintang growth was the ban. 
In a way Clementi's action tended to heal the cleavage within 
the Party, for people in trouble are more inclined to unite. 
However, the illegalisation of Kuomintang membership had a 
telling effect as people were afraid to join up now that they 
were liable to prosecution if discovered. Moreover, in 
Singapore the dissension among the various Southern Chinese 
groups, in particular between Teo Eng Hock and the Cantonese: 
members had gone %oo far and was beyond reconciliation. 

As a@ result the work of the Tangpu waned. Towards the end 
of 1930 the Malayan Head Branch was dissolved and many 
branches became moribund. 


Im May 1931 arter the dissolution of the Malayan Head 
Branch, the Central Party onastod the establishment of eight 
direct branches ( ) in Malaya , viz. 
Singapore, Malecca, Pénang. Ksaah, Perak. “e_arge:, Negri 
Sembilan and Johore. Kedha had under its control nine 

sub- tranches, Selansor eighteen, Negri Sembilan 
Johore fourteen, Singapore nine and Penang fifteen. As 
the Governmens had pre“ibited the establishment of branches, 


Chung Kuo Kuomintang Nien Chien 1934. (Chinese Kuomin- 
tang Year Book) (Published by the Chung Kuo Kuomintang 
Central Executive Commitee Party History 
Committee). Section 243, 


KMT Year Book (1934), Section C, 243. 
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Chay. existed under the cover of schools, reading societies and 
clubs. In 1932 the "Selangor Club" was closed by the Malayan 

Government and the Committee members of both the Selangor . 
' and Kedah Direct Branches © were arrested and banished. 6 


The venta the ban would have been*lean for 
the Kuomintang in Malaya were it not for Japanese aggression 
against China. On September 1931 Japan invaded Manchuria and 
anti-Japanese feeling rose. The strength of the Kuomintang 
‘lay in its role of fostering overseas Chinese patriotism. 
Whenever China was in trouble it was easy for Chinese leaders 
to rally round the Chinese and obtain their support in patriot- 
ic enterprises. Movements to boycott enemy goods, to'tsave the 
Nation', to use home-made products, to resist the enemy, all 
these provided opportunities for the Kuomintang in Malaya to 
come to the forefront.7 


Between 1932 and 1933 there was an increase of thirty- 
six sub-branches in Malaya, as the following table shows: 


TABLE SHOWING THE MALAYAN BRANCHES 
AND THEIR SUB-BRANCHES AS AT DECEMBER 19352 & 19338 


Party Name No. of Sub-branches No. of Sub-branches 
“a in December 1932 in December 1933 


Singapore Direct Branch 9 9. 
Johore 14 .18 
Malacca ‘ 6 
Selangor 
Perak | 14 
Penang 15 
Kedah 8 


96 


In 1932 the prominent officiais of the Singapore Direct 
Branch were Lee Chin Tian - 4i& -), Wang Chi Shih 


- 


KMT Year Book (1934), Section 0, 243. 


The Lat Pao of 8/2/1928 stated that in Singapore. the 
Kuomintang could not use its official name. The United 
Chinese Library was therefore made the meeting place of 
the Kuomintang Branch, 


The KMT Year Book of 1934 stated: “The main work in these 
territories Malaya 7 were educational and charity . © « 
when members were collecting funds for the purpose of 
armaments ee in China es they did it in the name of charity" 
Section C, 243. 


kr 
( £ & -+ and Pu Chao Kuang ( 76 Fu ); 
of the Johore Branch were Huang Chi Cht'en( & 
Huang I Tten ( and Chang K'ai Chuan ( 4% 


In Malacca: Lim ta Tien K Chou Ch'ing Chtang 
( % ) and Liu Han P'ing ( were the 


As at November 1933 there were 12,007 fall members in 
Malaya and 339 preparatory members, making a total of 12,346. 
This represented 11.84% of the total number of overseas 
members at that time. There was an average of 76 members. to 
every 10,000 Chinese living in the Straits Settlements and 
five of the nine Malay States. Pahang, Kelantan, Trengganu 
and Perlis had no direct branches. The few members in these 
four predominantly Ma hay areas were reckoned under neighbour- 
ing direct branches.1 


--..The figures given show that Kuomintang membership in 
Malaya was not widespread, as about one Chinese in two 
hundred was a member, if we include the Chinese population in 
the four states in the reckoning. On the other hand a political 
organisation with over twelve thousand members cannot be 
considered negligible. In fact no society in Malaya, political 
or otherwise, had anything near this number of members at 

that time. 


7th July 1937 was a day of national sorrow for the 
Chinese, but it brought fresh opportunities and new vigour to 
the Kuomintang in Malaya, The famous Liukouch'iao incident 
which ushered in the Sino-Japanese War sparked off a new spate 
of anti-Japanese activity and roused Chinese patriotism to its 
apogee. The entire Kuomintang organisation together with the 
Chinese guilds, societies and schools were brought together 

in an all-out effort to give the maximum support to China in 
her resistance war. Chinese school teachers and pupils of 
Middle and Primary Schools were organised into teams to help 
collect funds. School children under the direction of teachers 
or older student-leaders went out to the cities and rural 
areas to sell paper flowers or flags, especially when there 


8. KM Year Book (1934), 0, 245. 
9. Ibid., 247-254, 256-268. 
10. KMT Year Book (1934), B, 7. 


Some allowance should be given for inaccuracy of popu- 
lation figures as supplied by the Kuomintang in China, 
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-Singapore and 73 from Kuala Lumpur. 
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were large crowds attending free open-air Chinese operas. 
The slogan 'Save the Nation' ( #% (A) ) was freely and 
effectively exploited when persuading the public to buy 
flowers.11 Those who did not buy flowers when approached 


were sometimes insulted and branded as 'Nationless slaves! 
( = ) 4, ).12 These indoctrinated youthful leaders were 
zealous and excitable. It was to this group in Chinese 
schools that the Malayan Communist Party turned for support 
before and after the Japanese Regime. 


At the outbreak of war Singgpore merchant-leaders such 
as Tan Kah Kee and Aw Boon Haw were responsible for 


the formation of the Overseas es China Relief General 
October 1938, one hundred and rirtecuceen representatives 
from Malaya, Batavia, the Philippines, Indo-China and other 
Southeast Asian territories attended a mass meeting in Singa- 
pore at which the Nanyang Relief General Association ( # 7} 
was firmed to coordinate the collection 
or finds. Money poured into China from Malaya every month. 


Between July 1937 and November 1940 Malaya sent $146 
million towards China Relief, the largest amount from any 
Single overseas territory. The total sum contributed by 
overseas Chinese throughout the world was $228 million. 
Malaya therefore claimed over 64%. Besides monetary contri- 
ining | ih some Chinese returned to China to participate in the 
war. Through the war years several hundred technicians 
or skilled workers left Malaya to serve in China: there were 
100 from Taiping, 80 from Johore, 103 from Ipoh, 450 from 
Altogether two hundred 


11. SKMP, 10th, 16th, 2lst, 23rd, 25th July 1937. 2nd 5th, 
13th, 16th, 20th August 1937. Tan Kah Kee, Autobiography, 
I; 63-64. 


The writer had personally witnessed one such incident in 
Singapore in 


13. Tan Kah Kee PL & ji was a prominent businessman in 
Singapore el World War II who owned a Rubber Manu- 

facturing Company. A very active supporter of patriotic 

work, he has, however, left Malaya to live in China, 


14, Aw Boon Haw +A <. jy was known in Malaya as the Tiger- 
Balm King because his Companies manufactured and sold 
tiger-balm (an ointment) in various parts of Southeast 
Asia. He owned newspapers in Singapore and HongKong. 
His heirs are still publishing the Sin Chew Jit Poh, a 

Chinese paper in Singapore. 


Huang Fu Luan, Hua Chtiao, 228. 


and seven 'Save Nation Associations! were formed in Malaya 
during the Sino- -Japanese War. 


Just how much of this patriotic work was the result 
of Kuomintang direction and how much was Communist "front" 
activity is very difficult to know. All that is possible 

is to attempt a conjecture from the scanty evidence available, 
It seems clear, however, that the main attention of the 
Kuomintang between 1937 and 1941 was focussed on China Relief 
and National Salvation Work in conjunction with the Chinese 
guilds and associations. In this corporate work some friction 
and disagreement did arise. Mr. Tan Kah Kee who headed the 
Relief General Association was apparently not on good terms 
with the Kuomintang especially during the latter he ages of the 
China War, as will be presently evinced. 


In 1939 the Chinese Government created the Overseas 
Ministry ( 34 4. +  ) and in the following year Chungking 
sent the Minister for Overseas Affairs Mr. Wu T'ieh Ch'eng 

( Ak +%& ) to strengthen Kuomintang influence in 
seek British sympathy for China's resistance war. 


In his ‘Autobiography! Tan Kah Kee charged that the Kuomin- 
tang had instructed Wu T'iieh Ch'teng to smear him as a Com- 
munist and that the Central Party -had cabled the Chinese 
Consul-General to persuade the Singapore Government not to 


allow him re-entry into Singapore, he being then on a tour 
of China. © 


In his book Tan denied that he was ever a Communist. 
He expressed the view that-the Kuomintang had falsely accused 
him because it was jealous of his leadership of the Chinese. 
The truth of this matter can only be verified when Govern- 
ment minutes and despatches aré aécéssible:l8 The point to 


‘note, however, is that there was some friction between 
Kuomintang members and other Chinese leaders who were co- 
operating ii the work of ‘saving China'. People like Tan 
Kah Kee resented the attempts of the Kuomintang to direct 
patriotic work because they felt they were in a better 
position to bring in larger donations towards the China Relief 


16. Hua Ch'iiao Chih, 454. 


No indication is given in the book whether the sums 
mentioned were Straits dollars or Chinese dollars, As 
the book was published in Taipei it may be assumed that 
the figures supplied were in Chinese currency. See. also 
Huang Ching Yuan % “5 ig: , Hua Ch'iao Tui.Chu Kuo Te 
Kung Hsien (The Contributions to the Fatherland of the 
Overseas Chinese) # #4 65 &{(Shanghai, 1940) 
190-192. SFP, 24/7/2940 . Hua Ch'iao Chih, 454. 


Li Rui Hua, Ma Lai Ya fina Chtiao, 189. 
Tan Kah Kee, Autobiography, II, 302. 
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Fund. The Chinese community leaders were certainly capable 
of organising China Relief Work without Kuomintang partici- 
pation. But the zealous and fiery activities of Chinese 
schools during this period were mainly the result of Kuo- 
mintang influence, although here too there was conflict 
with the Communists. . 


The Kuomintang was aware that nationalism and other 
ideologies could best be preached to the. young and it had 
an interest in overseas education from very early days. The 
Kuo Yu or. National Language Movement was in full swing from 
1929 onwards. In 1934 the Overseas Affairs Commission 
started a: training class-to train teachers for overseas schools. 
In 1956 this training was taken over by the Chi Nan University 
( K ), a state-sponsored University in Shanghai. 
In the same year a. professor from this University came to 
Malaya to. inspect Chinese schools. As from 1930, apart from 
directing the curriculum and choosing many of tne teachers 
and books, the Chinese Government began subsidizing Chinese 
education:-in Malaya (without the British government's apvroval), 
and after 1937 Chiang hai Shek's "New Life Movement" was 
propagated in schools as well as among the Chinese community 
in general. 


From 1940 onwards steps were taken by the Kuomintang 
to provide an education based on rrinciples of the Party 
called Tang-hua Chiao Yu ( 4 4) or 'Party-transformed 
Education! in Malayan schools. In the course of the year 
the Minister for Overseas Affairs, Mr. Wu T'ieh Ch'eng 
arrived in Malaya to intrcduce this new scheme of education. 
Groups of junior and senior Middle School students were sent 
to China to undergo a six-months! course on Tang-hua educa- 
tion, after which they would return to schools in Malaya 
as instructors in this new education. All this was organized 
without the consent of, or discussion with, the governments 
of Malaya. The schools in Malaya were asked to pay these 
specially trained youthful instructors a salary of $80/- 
(Malayan) per month. In 1949 eight of these students 
returned to Malaya and one each was sent to the four big 
Chinese schools in Singapore, the rest being allotted to the 
Malay States. When the Director of Education, Singapore, 
came to know of this scheme he promptly put a stop to it.19 


18. It should be noted, however, that when the Kuomintang 
forces under Chiang Kai Shek were defeated and China 
came under Communist rule, Tan Kah Kee left Singapore. 
He is now staying in the Chinese mainland. 


19. Tan Kah Kee, Autobiography, Il, 3529. - 


After the arrival of Wu T'ieh Ch'eng a youth organi- 
sation affiliated to the Kuomintang known as the San Min Chu 
I Youth Corps’ was introduced into Malaya. The San Min Chu I 
Youth Corps was formed in China in 1938 to assemble new 
strength for the revolution of China and to bring success to 
the resistance war so that China could embark on national 
construction. It also aimed at putting into practical opera- 
tion the principles of San Min Chu I. Members of the Corps — 
would be given military and political training and be taught 
productive and technical skills. They would then be expected 
to participate positively in the War, to help advance cultural 
development and improve the nation's services. - In Malaya 
the organisation served as training ground for prospective | 


Kuomintang members and its activities were carried out. gn a. 


large scale after the visit of General Wu T'ieh Chteng,©0 


Alarmed by the overt activities of the Youth Corps, the 
Government decided in June 1941 to take action against it. . 
The Malayan Governments were embarrassed by the strong anti- 
Japanese feeling stirred up by the activities of the San 
Min Chu I. Youth Corps, because Britain wished to show clearly 
its neutral attitude with regards to Japan's War with China. 
The British Ambassador in Chungking, Sir Archibald Clark 
Kerr, who was in Singapore, arranged for a Malayan goodwill 
mission to Chungking, and it is believed that one of the 
matters intended for discussion was the San Min Cha I Youth 
Corps. 


On 14th November 1941 the Mission comprising Mr. A oH. 
Dickinson, the Straits Settlements Inspector-General of 
Police, Mr. John Duff, Assistant Secretary for Chinese Affairs, 
and Mr. R. Boyd, Diréctor of Co-operation of the Federated 
Mslay States and the Straits Settlements left Singapore. On 
their return, however, no mention was made of any discussion 
on the San Min Chu I Youth Corps. Reticence on the subject 
was very likely due to the change prevailing ciraimstances,. 


By the time of the Mission's return the Japanese 
invasion of Malaya was imminent and Britain was in no mood to 
play the role of a neutral nation. As a matter of fact on 
7th December the Japanese were already at the shores of Malaya 
and on 10th December 1941 Britain's pride of the Eastern 
Fleet the “Prince of Wales" and the "Repulse" had been sunk 
in the waters of Malaya. 


Once war began, the past was naturally 
was Britain's ally in the struggle against Japan and the Kuo- 
mintang in Malaya was therefore of use to the Malayan Govern- 
ments in the general mobilisation of the country. 


20. W.L. Blythe, "The Interplay of Chinese Secret and Political 
Societies in Malaya". Eastern World, March 1950, 15. 
The article in continued in June 1950. Also Victor 
Purcell, The Chinese in Malaya, 219. 
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On 23rd December 1941 Chiang: ¥ai Shek made an offer 
to the Governor of the Straits Settlements that he would ~ 
instruct Chinese leaders in Malaya to organise the people in 
support of the Government, The next day the Malayan Kuo- 
mintang exhorted the 2,500,000 Chinese in Malaya to parti- 
cipate in war activities and abide strictly by Government 
orders. On Chirstmas Day the Governor called upon Mr. Tan 
Kah Kee-to mobilise ‘the Chinese. As a result of Tan Kah 


. Kee's acceptance of the Governor's invitation, 'the Singapore 
Chinese Anti-Enemy | Backing-Up Council! was formed with a 
threefold aim: to organise a voluntary police force, to 


mobilise the people, especially in_the supply of labourers, 
and to carry out propaganda work.21 


“Both the Kuomintang and the Communist Party were 
represented in this Council. Of the seven departments which 
formed the Council, the Department of Arms was headed $y a. 
Communist and assisted by a Kuomintang representative. 
Singapore fell on 15th February 1942 and Malaya came under 
Japanese conquerors. The Communist Party went underground, | 
many of its members retreating into the Malayan jungles. The 
Kuomintang as a pan-Malayan organisation was broken up. Some 
of its members joined the Communists in the jungle, others 
dispersed. Thousands of its members were captured. by the 
Japanese Military Government and tortured or put to death, 
There was therefore no proper Kuomintang organisation under 
the Japanese Regime. 


_ With the return of the British in 1945 both the Kuomin- 
tang and the Malayan Communist Party were re-activated. The 
post war period again saw the two political Parties rivalling 
to win the support of Chinese workers. and students. In 1949 
the Nationalist forces under Chiang Kai Shek were driven out 
of China by the Communists, and China came under the rule of 
Mao Tse Tung ( 4, j)% x ) and his Party. In Malaya the 
Kuomintang was denied its exemption from registration granted 
in 1931 and as the Party did not seek registration it vas 
proscfibed forthwith, Since then the ee has ceased 
+o exist in Na 


21. SFP, 26th, 30th December road. 
Straits Budget, 1/1/1942, 15th, 22nd January 1942. 


22. SFP, 24th, 26th, 30th December 1941, ~~ 
Straits Budget, 15/1/1942, 


23. SAR (1949), 2-3. 
As early as 1919 Chinded students in. taken an 
active part in anti-Japanese boycott activities. Student 
participation in national activities dates back to the 
- time of the Revolution, and student strikes 512, 20/6 
occurred in the 1920's. See Lat Pao, 14/5/1912, 20/6/1919. 
9/6/1920, 18/1/1926. 
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As a Sie the Kuomintang occupied the same position 
as the Communist Party today, for like the latter it was : 
Synonymous with the Government of the country. Because: the 
Kuomintang was the only Party and the Party which formed the 
Government of China the people thought of it as the Government. 
This special feature brought to the kuomintang the type of 
support which few Chinese would normally give to an ordinary 
political party in those pre-war years. The Chinese who 
Supported Kuomintang activities felt they were only support- 
ing China, their land of birth or origin. It is for this 
reason that the Kuomintang was greatly responsible for 
developing Chinese nationalism in Malaya’. 

The seeds of nationalism which the Party sowed in Chinese 
schools and among sections of the Chinese people in Malaya 
throughout the years of patriotic endeavour bore fruit when 
the Japanese left and the British returned. The Chinese 
school pupils in Singapore who were involved in political 
agitation between 1954 and 1956 were not creating history 
in Malaya but were only following their predecessors several 
decades ago. True, they were used by Communist agitators, 
but the fact that they responded readily goes to show that 
the action was the flowering of- many years of latent mental 
development. The very nature of their mental make-up, which 


is in some ways different from those who had been educated 
in English schools, is the result of an education which was 
China-centred and influenced by Kuomintang teachings. The 
Communists also played their part after the war in preach- 
ing nationalism through spreading anti-colonialist propa- 
ganda, but they were only working on trodden ground. 


While the Governments of Malaya kept the Kuomintang 
under close watch and on two occasions took positive steps 
to suppress it, there was no determined endeavour to eliminate 
the Party altogether, nor to integrate the divided school 
systems of Malaya. This was due in the main to Britain's | 
diplomatic relations with China. The continual existence 
of the Kuomintang in Malaya-with the attendant rise of Chinese 
nationalism tended to strengthen communal feelings in Malayé's 
plural society. Post---war Malaya, therefore has to solve 
the formidable problem of communalism. In this, the first - 
step is to understand the past, 


1. As early as 1919 Chinese students in Malaya had taken an 
active part in anti-Japanese boycott activities. Studemt 
participation in national activities dates back to the 
time of the Revolution, and student strikes severally 
occurred in the 1920's. See Lat Pao, 14/5/1912, ; 
20/6/1919, 9/6/1920, 18/1/1926. 
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In retrospect, three functions performed by the Kuo- 
mintang are evident. Firstly it nurtured and strengthened 
the patriotic and nationalistic part of a substantial portion 
of the Chinese-educated. Secondly, and closely related to 
the first, the Kuomintang was mainly responsible for the 
way Chinese education has-been developed through the years, 
resulting in a Chinese éducation existing parallel to the 
Snglish education provided by the Malayan Governments and 
the Christian Missions, and to the Malay education. lastly 
it served as an important co- ordina ting and propaganda 
agent which roused the Chinese in Malaya to make substantial 
and sustained contributions to China in its time of ‘peril. 


- In short, “the Kuomintang in. Malaya was the aacuinnt 
through which China made its presence felt: among its Hua- 
Chtiao. in Malaya, ~ ‘Through it, it guided their education, 
directed their ways of life to 4 certain extent and made 
them remain Chinese, and never Malayan; as befitted their 
environment and new home. 
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CHINESE MIGRATION TO SINGAPORE, 1896-1941.1 

INDUCING MIGRATION. 


Emigration from China to sinisexs in particular and 
South-East Asia in general during the nineteenth century was 
not an easy process at all. The Chinese authorities at first 
frowned on it and sometimes the emigrants were refused re- 
entry into their homeland. At the same time these emigrants 
were not well treated on the voyage down and on arrival at: 
their destination. Yet despite this hazardous existence once 
a person left China, the emigrants increased in number from 
2,069 in 1838-1839, to 10,928 in 1849-1850. By 1890 the . 
annual figure had risen to 95,400 and it passed the 100,000 
mark in 1895, with 190,901. The reasons for this phenomenal 
rise in the number of emigrants were to be found partly in 
the conditions in China which were so bad that the Chinese 
were Willing to brave any danger to make a new start in life, 
but mainly in the new attractions of Singapore and South-East 
Asia which were so promising that they could induce the 
Chinese, a people naturally conservative and tied to the 
homeland for ancestral reasons, to emigrate, even permanently 
in some cases. These may seem to be sweeping statements, 
but a further analysis of the facts will confirm then. 


Floods, droughts, famines and rebellions, even over- 
population are often forwarded as explanations for the 
Chinese to emigrate from their homeland; so also are the 
theories of climatic adaptability and hardiness of race. All 
these did have an important part in encouraging emigration 
but as Lattimore points out “no factor of geography, climate 
or race ever approaches the vigour of the economic factor."2 
This was the attraction of capital enterprise which always 
determined the direction and volume of emigration and was to 
be found in Singapore in both the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries when the British were busy developing and investing 
in the country. A similar migratory phenomena was occurring 
during this time in the U.S.A. Just as Europeans went to 
America, so Chinese came to Singapore. 


One main characteristic of Chinese history, prevalent 
throughout the nineteenth end twentieth centuries, was its 
rebellions and revolutions which were the outcome of dissa- 
tisfaction with an oppressive Government and with constant 
poverty. As has been pointed out "the frequent occurrence, 
almost chronic, of rioting and revolt has exercised its 
effect on the numbers of the people of China. Few riots 
are unaccompanied by the extermination of China's rank and 
file to the extent that it may be of hundreds or otherwise 
of thousands." 
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There were the Taiping Rebellion of 1857-64, and 
riots of 1891 in North-East Chihli, where the government 
claimed to have killed 15,000 rebels in one month. Then in 
the twentieth century, there was the Boxer Rebellion of 1900, 
Following this there occurred the Revolution of 1911 which 
caused another upheaval. Thousands were hopelessly ruined by 
it due to much destruction and many were rendered homeless. 
Taking advantage of the change of regime and the distraction 
of the government in other matters, bands of armed robbers were 
busy looting and destroying in the towns and villages in many 
parts of the Empire. Neither life nor property were safe, and 
the population were terror-stricken. With such conditions to 
face at home it was no wonder that more and more emigrants left 
China for Singapore. The Chinese Government was too weak 
to exert itself effectively, even when the Republic was 
established, for there was dissension among its own ranks; a 
struggle for power had taken place between Yuan Shih Kai 
and Sun Yat-Sen, and there was civil war among the war-lords 
too; hence many were induced to leave. 


Natural calamities was another inducement to the Chinese 
to emigrate. China was particularly susceptible to recurring 
floods and famines. Chinese chronicles are filled with the 
recital of national or local disasters. In the nineteenth 
century as in the twentieth century, one district or another 
recorded famines with attendant loss of land, Particularly 
bad years were 1901, 1906 and 1910. In 1911 the famine which 
occurred was worse than ever for in that year not only was 
there a bad harvest, but there were also terrible floods. 
About two and a half million people were estimated ‘to be 
without means of sustenance as a result.4 7 


- Added to these problems were those of over-population 
and unemployment. China as we know, was and is very densely 
populated and consequently many found the task of earning a 
decent livelihood almost an impossibility. Living as they 
did in densely settled agricultural districts, or in port 
cities with an over supply of cheap labour, the Chinese | 
looked for any opportunity that would bring them at least up 


This paper, somewhat longer, was submitted for an Honours 
B.A. Degree at the University of Malaya in Singapore, 


Lattimore, Owen, The Mainsprings of Asiatic Migration in 
Limits of Land Settlement, edited. by Isiah.Bowman, .. 
(New York, 1937), pe 129. 


Montague Bell, T.H. and Woodhead, HG. W:, The China ‘Jom 
Book, 1916, (London), p. 37. 


Straits Budget, January 4,. 1912, of. the 
Central China Famine Relief Committee of Shanghai, De Oe 
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to a subsistence level. Such opportunities they saw could be 
found in Singapore and other parts of South-East Asia. In an 
enquiry conducted by Ta Chen in 1934-1935 it was discovered 
that of the nine hundred and five families staying overseas, 


who were interviewed, more than two thirds had left China 


because they not earn to support themselves or 
their families. 


Most of the migrants came from South China, especially 
the provinces of Kwangtung and Fukien. These provinces were 
more progressive as they had connections with the world markets 
through their tea trade with Europe which had, begun about a 
hundred years before the opening of the treaty ports in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. The irregular hooms and 
slumps to which the tea trade becdme subject, as well as the. 
decline of handicraft industries caused by the introduction 
of imported machine-made goods, resulted in the handicraft 
worker becoming poverty stricken, the transportation labourer 
being unemployed, and the bankrupt peasant being in sucha 
state of dire distress that emigration was the only alternative 
to continued misery and starvation. Towards the end of the 
nineteenth century too, Indian and Ceylonese tea began to 
compete seriously with the Chinese tea trade, and the’effect 
of this was clearly seen in Fukien where many villages soon 
became desolate. It was then that Singapore and the South Seas 
became the Eldorado of the villages. As the people of these 
Southern provinces had long experience of outside contact it 


was no hes aint to see that the majority of the migrants came 
from “them e 


This state of poverty attracted many to any country 
where economic development and capital investment were vigorous, 
for then chances of improving their position financially were 
greater... As pointed out by Lattimore and Chen Han-Seng, © 
where capital was able or willing to penetrate, population. 
would follow.? This was the most important inducement for 
people of any race to migrate to a country. It must be 
remembered then that British capital had come into Singapore — 
and Malaya and was actively developing the place. Large 
investments were being made here in rubber and tin as the’ ~ 
twentieth century progressed. Never again in fact, would . 
British capital be so highly staked here. One factor there- 
fore which helped Chinese migration was the presence of Brrtish 
trade, industry and capital in this country. 


5. Pa Chen, Emigrant Communities in South RBs (Shanghat 
1939), Appendix A, pp. 259-260. : 


6. Chen Han-Seng, "The Present Prospect of Chinese ind eration? 
in Limits of Land Settlement, edited by I. Bowman, p.137- 
138, quoting L.T. Gardner "Amoy Emigration to the Straits", 
China Review, Vol. 22, 1897, pp. 621-626. 
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The Chinese too'in following this flow of capital did 
not do so.because they found the climate or working conditions 
-here suitable, but because they had been selected as the 
right kind of "raw material" by the British. After all the 
Malays did not take part in the kinds of labour which the 
development of the country demanded. in order to make capital 
investments profitavle. So it was necessary for development 
purposes to look elsewhere for a population whose poverty 
would make it willing to do the work at very low rates. The 
maritime fringe of Southern China (in addition to South 
India) provided @ rich recruiting ground... | 


If the government here in Singapore had been restrictive 
and particular about the immigration question the Chinese ~ 
would most probably have been deterred from coming in such 
attitude was displayed, a laissez-faire policy was adopted, 
and the Chinese therefore responded very well to the encourage- 
ment given them, 


Towards the end of the earn century too, Chinese 
migrants were being barred from such Western countries as 
America, Canada, Australia and New Zealand. This made them 
turn to South-East Asia, for these became the only countries 
open to them, and furthermore they. were welcome here. Thus 
one of the factors which partly accounted for the large 
influx of Chinese into Singapore from the last decade of 
the nineteenth century onwards was this anti-Chinese policy 
of the Western lands. Professor Arnold Toynbee has dealt 
with this repressive policy of the West in some detail. He 
pointed out why the policy there was the very opposite of 
that here. In those countries he said, where the Chinese 
had emigrated during the nineteenth century, their energy, 
efficiency and adaptability had caused them to be feared as 
formidable competitors for the ultimate possession of the 
land. Hence the restrictive measures which led to the 
closing of the doors to the Chinese. Thus the Chinese had. 
no choice kut to come here or to other South-East Asian 
Countries. 


Lattimore, Owen, of Asiatic Migration" 

and Chen Han-Seng, “Present Prospects of Chinese Emigra- 
tion", in Limits of Land Settlement, Edited by I 

Bowman. 


Toynbee, A.d., Immigration into Tropical 
Territories in the Pacific Area", Survey of International 
Affairs, 1926, Pt. III B (v), (London, 1928) Pp. 457. 
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Finally one important factor which encouraged Chinese 
migration to Singapore was the changed attitude of the 
Chinese Government towards this question. Effective pre. 
hibitions against emigration had-begun to relax from the mid- 
nineteenth century or so and by 1860, the Imperial Government 
had signed a convention with Britain and France whereby 
Chinese subjects were permitted to emigrate and take service 
in the British colonies or elsewhere beyond the seas, This 
convention also provided for the regulation of the credit 
ticket or indentured system. Following this, in.1899, the. 
governors of the provinces were requested by the Imperial 
Government to protect all Chinese who returned from abroad. 
What a great contrast this was. when we recall that the 
original order béfore this change was to behead them, if not 
to refuse them re-entry. Then in 1904 agreements were. reached 
between the Chinese and British Governments .to supervise 
indentured migration jointly and these were framed and signed 
in London as the "Emigration Convention between the United 
Kingdom and China Respecting the Employment of Chinese Labour 
in the British Colonies and Protectorates."9 Thus with the 
twentieth century, migration overseas was no more against 
the law. Edicts were issued instead expressing sympathy 
with the Chinese abroad and ambassadors and consuls were 
appointed to aid and protect them. During the period of 
Manchu reform, a nationality law was promulgated in 1909 


which defined the nationality as well as the status of the 
overseas Chinese. 


When the Nationalist Government came into power, it . 
recognised the position and great financial importance of 
overseas Chinese, although at first if was in no position 
to help them. However, after the erection of his own Govern- 
ment at Canton in 1923, Sun Yat-Sen was quick to set up a 
special bureau to deal with affairs abroad. Eventually when 
China was re-unified in 1928, this bureau began its efforts 
of protecting the overseas Chinese in earnest. In 1929, a 


new nationality law was passed whereby every person of Chinese 
origin would remain Chinese until denationalization steps had 
been taken. In 1930 attempts were made to register all 
overseas Chinese but this was not successful and never tried 
again. Secure in the knowledge that they could no longer 


be persecuted if they “emigrated, the Chinese began leaving 


in larger numbers than ever. So the pattern emerges: 


9. General Labour Comiixtted.: British Malaya, "Report of the 
Special Committee on Chinese Labour", The — 
Association of Malaya, (Kuala Lumpur, 1922) b.l 


10. Wang Gung Wu, A Short History of the — Chinese, 
1959), pe 34. 
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ference, then acceptance and, finally, encouragement, 
and attempted™ “The trénd continues.. 


So no. had been ‘made of the circumstances 
in. Singapore during this period of intensive migration in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. One important feature 
of Chinese interest in Singapore from the time of its founda- 
tion which is seldom mentioned has been pointed out clearly 
by Dr. Wang Gung Wu. | 


"his important feature of Chinese interest in 
Singapore followed from their understanding of Nanyang 
geography. Nanyang had been distinguished into 

Eastern and Western Nanyang, a distinction which the 
Chinese made by drawing an imaginary north-to-south 
line through the middle of borneo. To the east of 
that line, tne trade was centred on Luzon Island in 
the Philippines, To the west there.were commercially 
far more developed territories, but there had never 
been a centre for the area that was satisfactory to 
the Chinese. ... Thus the Chinese were ready to find 
a centre for the Western Nanyang and this Stamford 
Raffles had found and established for them."11 


Situated as it is, Singapore therefore proved to be 
the ideal centre for the Chinese for its economic possibilities 
were very great. The history of this island since its early 
development as a free trade entrepot was one of growing 
prosperity and economic importance. Singapore's economic. 
importance however perhaps played a secondary role to its 
position. It was the hub of a wheel, and from this conven- 
ient centre spokes went out to all the other countries of | 
the West Nanyang, particularly to the Malay Peninsula and 
to Java, where peace and economic lanai beckoned 
the South Chinese. 


We see then that the incentives for migration originated 
partly from dire poverty in the homeland and the increasingly 
tolerant attitude of the Chinese Government, and partly  — 
from the effects of such Western nineteenth and twentieth 
century activities here as the introduction of capital, = 
the enforcement of law and order and the establishment of 
steamship lines between the South China Coast and the agian 
cipal South-East Asian 


11. Wang Gung Wu, A Short History of the fetch Chinese, 
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Figures for this table are compiled from the Reports 
of the Chinese Protectorate in the Straits Settle- 
ments Annual Reports, 1895-1926, the Annual Reports 
on tthe Social and Economic Progress of the People 
' of the Straits Settlements by the Colonial Secretary 
-in-the Amual Reports .of the Straits Settlements, 
1934-1938; the Straits Settlements Administrative 
Reports, 1927-1933 (under Labour and Population); 
Parmer, "Colonial Labour Policy and Administration," 
quoting Del Tufo, " A Report on the 1947 Census of 
Population, page 597 and Vlieland, "A Report on 
the 1931 Census," page 113. The arrivals shown in 
the table included persons. who proceeded from. 
Singapore to places outside Malaya, for example 
Sumatra and probably included many who continued 
on to disembark at Penang. These figures are useful 
in indicating the size and trend of Chinese 
migration to Singapore. 


GOVERNMENT AND IMMIGRATION PROBLEMS 


During the nineteenth century, the neglect, ill-treat- 
ment and exploitation of indebted immigrants both on the 
voyage down and in Singapore itself was a growing source of 
worry to the Government in Singapore, and increasingly 
efforts were made to try and stop this. The setting up of 
the Chinese Protectorate in 1877 was a move made with such 
an end in view. However, the powers of the Protector had to 
be extended as time passed to make his work effective. It 
can be said that it was only from the last decade of the 
nineteenth century that really serious efforts were made to 
protect the immigrants. } 


How ineffective the earlier measures were could be 
seen from the report submitted by the Commission of 1890. 
It showed that numerous abuses were still rife, and the ‘ 
Report was as a whole an impressive expose of the terrible 
evils associated with Chinese immigration into Singapore. 
Ignored by China, scarcely tackled by the Straits, the 
immigration movement was a shocking example of man's © 
inhumanity to man. It stressed the need for the Government 
to assume a more vigorous role if the end of these evils 
were desired, and concluded with the following paragraph: 


_. “There is no royal road to plentiful and cheap - 
labour. What the community, represented by the 
Government, can do is to eliminate cheating, 
illegitimate profits, misrepresentation and every 
such bar to immigration ... If we are to induce 
labourers to come here in large numbers and to 
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remain as settlers, employers must make their 
service such as first to attract and then to 
retain the labour they desire,"1 


The recommendations of the Commission were finally acted 
on in 1896 when the Government enacted an ordinance to_license 
and regulate the immigrant lodginghouses in Singapore.@ In 


the following year the Immigrants' Depot Bill was introduced 
in the Legislative Council with the intention of estatlish- 
ing Government depots for the examination and detention of 
Chinese immigrants. Protectorate officiers thought that 
such depots were necessary for this:would not only curtail 
lodginghouse activities, but also result in more gtrict 
control over the disposal of indebted immigrants. Despite 


‘these advantages of official depots there still arose a 
dispute over the proposed Bill concerning the question of 
getting the necessary funds for the construction of these 
depots. To obtain it a capitation tax of one dollar upon 
every Chinese immigrant was suggested, but this was opposed 
by the steamship companies and the Singapore Chamber of 
Commerce as being unfair to immigration. Even Mr. Chamberlain 
in one of his despatches was of the opinion that the tax 
might check immigration and so he was against it as something 
contrary to the usual policy.>2 After the question was fully 
discussed in the Executive Council, a decision was finally ~ 
made to establish only Examination Depots leaving Detention 
Depots to a later date. The first official Examination 
‘Depot was built in 1899 in Singapore. However it fell short 
of the goal in that immigrants could only be examined in it 
and were still dependent on lodging houses for accommodation. 
So the use of such a depot did not improve the situation. 


Farther ordinances were passed in 1902 and 1910 to 
guard the rights of the immigrants and to strengthen the 
powers of the Protector over them. But these were peripheral 


1. Straits Settlements Report of Labour Commission, 1891,- 
quoted. by Blythe, W.L., "Historical Sketch of Chinese 
Labour", JMBRAS, Vol. XX, p. 83. 


2. . Ordinance XVIII of 1896 "Native Passenger Lodging Houses". 
Under it any house "kept as.a public. resort for the 
boarding and lodging of native passengers" was required 
to have a license issued by the Protector and the keeper 
thereof was bound to observe the rules made by the 
Governor in Council for the management of such lodging- 
houses. Previously they had been virtual slave camps. 


3, They were often bullied by the depot keepers into accept- 


ing employment, the destination and terms of which they . 
had no idea. 


refinements and failed to deal with the basic factors in 
se immigration; and thus abuses still existed. Although 
me constantly urged, the Government still could not bring itself 
to participate in the active business of bringing in the 
immigrants to obviate the troublesome and expensive profes- 
Sional recruiters.: One reason for this perhaps was the diffi- 
culty of working out a stable and permanent agreement with 
the Chinese authorities, unlike the Indian one. Also. condi- 
tions surrounding labour recruitment in China were such that 
there was no assurance that official intervention would be 
successful. The professional recruiters and lodginghouse 
brokers both here and in China had large enough interests at 
stake to brook no interference, and appeared capable of 
powerful combinations which would resist Government attempts. 
The Government was therefore determined not to intervene in 
any fundamental way with Chinese immigration, except to 
improve conditions for the indentured labourers on arrival. 


The end of this system of indentured immigration came 
about in 1914, and was the result of unexpected circumstances. 
How unpremeditated this was can be seen especially from the 
ordinances passed in 1902 and 1910 which still recognised the 
existence of such a system. From 1910 too, labour was in 
greater demand than ever due to the expansion of the rubber 
industry and the uncertainty of Indian labour, consequent 
on the abolition of its indentured system. Thus it was un- 
likely that the Government should terminate the credit-ticket 
system. In fact various schemes were forwarded in that year 
by the Government and interested parties, to promote immi- 
gration of Chinese. In June of 1910, the Government here 
proposed to Sir Frederick Lugard, the Governor of Hong Kong, 
that an agency to recruit indentured Chinese labourers 
should be established in that Colony. lLugatd was however 
strongly opposed to indentured labour and ina letter to 
Sir John Anderson, the Governor of the Straits Settlements, 


4. Proceedings of the Legislative Council, Straits Settlements, 
(hereafter cited PLCSS), 13 May, 1897, p. B5l. 


5. Secretary of State for Colonies to Governor Sir C.B.H. 
é Mitchell, Straits Settlements, No. 63, March >» 1897, - 
Enclosed in C.0.D., 1897. 


6.. In the Chinese Immigrants Ordinance of 1902, clause 32 
stated that an immigrant whose contract of service is 
for a definite period, shorld be entitled to determine 
such contract at any time on giving one month's notice 
and on payment to the employer of all advances, if any, 
made to him or on his behalf, which the immigrant by his 
contract had agreed to repay. Under the Emigration 
Ordinance of 1910, it would be an offence for anyone 

under contract to go to places other than those named 

on the schedule. The Chinese Immigration Ordinance 
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on December, 1910, he said his experience was that even the 
closest | Supervision had. been unable to do away with grave | 
abuses. As result his Government constantly received’: 
criticism, for opinion in Hong Kong and China was against sual 
a system. The interests of Hong Kong thus demanded its 
complete abolition and the substitution of a flow of free 
immigration as the eventual solution. It was to appease China 
therefore that it was finally abolished, for the Secretary 

of State, appraising Lugard's views, was in agreement with 

him. June -30, 1914 was the target date when this credit- 
ticket system was to end. 


In 1913 therefore the Labour Contracts Bill was ener 
up for reading. The object of the Bill was to end .the system 
under which Chinese immigrants were indentured. That system 
did not contain the usual elements which were associated with 
all contracts, viz., freedom and liberty of action on the 
part of all parties to a contract. What the bill sought to ~ 
do was to get rid of the appearance of coercion, duress and 
undue influence which was at the moment dominating all contracts 
made with immigrants. However it did not intend to interfere 
with the liberty of anyone to enter into a contract with any — 
immigrant to labour, nor to interfere with the eivil remedy 

for a breach of contract. There was a great deal of opposition 
to this Bill at first for it was feared that the effect of 

this legislation would be to stop the flow of. immigrants and 

so the supply of labour. But with the support of such bodies 
as the Chinese Advisory Board, the Bill received its third 
reading in March of 1914, whence it was finally passed. 


This act of the Wivaxetcont was not successful. The 
governor, Sir John Anderson, Had foreseen this when he said 
in 1911 that he doubted that simply enacting legislation would 
stop the indentured system. As Chinese immigrants usually 
had no money and had to rely on someone else to pay the cost 
of their passage, the only way this system could be stopped 
he believed was to introduce a new and better method of 
immigration. However, no such scheme could be devised. The 
Governor's doubt was confirmed when it was seen that the 
prohibition of, indentured Chinese labour in 1914 had.little . 
effect except to make contracts of more than one month's 
duration uanforeeable, and to remove official supervision of 
indebted immigrants on arrival; The prohibition did not 
affect the lodginghouses with their coolie-brokers, nor did 
it provide a way for the Chinese peasant or labourer to pay 
his own passage. In spite of an increase in voluntary 
immigrants, the recruited raratibe immigrant probably remained 


contract was not to exceed beyond three hundred days. 
Source: PLCSS 1902, p. A44; 1910, p. BT. 


the chief form of ra immigration until the Great 
Depression (1929-1934).7 However, immigration was being more 


controlled with the years and the Government was ste lame 
on the alert to prevent abuses, 


Until the years of the Great Depression no more out- 
standing legislation dealing with Chinese immigration was 
made, except at the outbreak of World War I when the Governor, 
Sir Arthur Young declared that it was considered advisable 
to prohibit immigration from China and Southern India. This 
was done to alleviate distress and unemployment; arrangements 
were also made for the repatriation of those desirous of 
returning to their own country.8 For the first time perhaps 
we see an effort being made to restrict the flow of immigration, 
and like the measures of later years was dictated by circum- 
stances’ - war and bad economic conditions, The Government's 
policy then was dependent mainly on the economic conditions 
of the country = where there was prosperity immigration was 
welcomed, and where slump was, immigrafion restictions on its 
flow was imposed. 


The Immigration Restriction Ordinance passed in 1928 
was brought about because there was increasing economic . 
distress in the country due to adverse conditions setting in. 
The object of this Bill was to regulate or prohibit the entry 
of immigrants. in certain times of emergency for purposes of 
performing domestic or manual labour. The Bill also aimed 
at a stricter control on the entrance of migrants so that 
undesirables would be excluded. This move to let in only 
imuigrants of good quality was not @ new one. There had been 
from early times legislation in the Colony controlling: the 
landing of undesirable immigrants from China. There was the 
India Act of 1850 and the Exclusion Ordinance of 1906 into 
which the latter was incorporated; this Ordinance applied 
to aliens and non-aliens (that is even to British subjects.) 
The legislation was re-enacted as the Passenger Restriction 
Ordinance after the War (1914-1918) where it was stated for 
the first time that prohibitions on landing did not apply 
to poreons born in the Colony or the. Federated Malay States. 


Parmer, Colonial labour Policy anda Administration, pe 154. 


8. PLCSS, 1914, October *e, No. 255 Pe 0108 - Address of Sir 
Arthur Young. 


9. The origins of the Bill was when Police arrested a ‘large 


number of Indians who were professional beggars in Singapore. 


-As these were British subjects they could not be dealt with 


under the Banishment Laws which existed for these purposes, | 
so they had to be dealt with under this Ordinance. It 
applied to British subjects too.. The bill was also aimed 
against other men such as Chinese who had been shipped ° 


from foreign countries into Singapore with a view to their 
repatriation by Governmental authorities. 


PLOSS, 1906, p.B26. 
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At about the same time, powers were taken under the Passport 
Ordinaneé to’ exclude from the Colony those persons not in 
possession of a passport or of some specific document 

-identity.10. Despite these measures and the several Banish- 
ment Enactments, Singapore was still overwhelmed by undesirable 
elements. They made nuisances of themselves here, eSpecially 
in the mid-twenties when their activities became more pro- 
nounced.t1 As pointed out by the Governor in his address to 
the Legislative Council on October 10, 1927: 


"Of late disturbed conditions of their native 
land (China) has tended to stimulate artificially 
this tide of immigration... It also had the 
effect of changing to some extent the character of 
-@ proportion of the Chinese immigrants, a certain 
number who reach these shores being not honest 
labourers genuinely in search of work, but men of a 
criminal type whom recent events in their own country 
have nppored to violence and have enamoured of disorder 


dna the stricter measures incorporated in the Immi- 
gration Restriction Ordinance of 1928. The Bill though was 
severely criticised by many as it was feared that it would 
affect the supply of labour and they believed that the control 
of the criminal elements lay in a stronger police force rather 
than such emergency legislation. As no immediate action 
was apparently needed the powers conferred by this Ordinance 
were not exercised until August 1, 1930 when the Governor 
proclaimed a monthly quota for male Chinese immigrants only 13 
By then the world depression had set in, and action was 
prompted by increasing unemployment and economic distress. 

The Immigration Restriction Ordinance did much to prevent 

the swamping of Singapore by unwanted immigrants and improved 
to a considerable degree the quality of those who came, 
However, this Ordinance was not entirely satisfactory ss it 
could be resorted to only in emergencies and prow 20 


control over the immigrants once they had landed. It was 


10. PLCSS, August 8, 1932, p. B77. 


ll. The Singapore Free Press March 14, 28, 1927, described 
in detail such disturbances as the Kreta. Ayer incident 
and boycott of Trolley Buses. 


12. PLCSS, October 10, 1927, pe. 0258. 


13. The quota was extended by short periods to. the end of 
1932 and the number of immigrants were reduced until, 
1,000 per month were permitted to land during the last 
six months of 1932. 


14. Despatch No. 634 from the Straits Settlements to Secretary 
of State, December 20, 1932 quoted by Parmer, Colonial 
Labour Policy and Administration, p. 45. 
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desirable to make its provisions permanent and to extend it 
till it became possible to control considerably the volume 
of immigration and its quality as well, As a result it was 
replaced by the Aliens' Ordinance from January 1, 1933, whose 
object was to regulate the immigration of aliens, besides 


controlling their residence as well as their departure from 
the Colony. ° 


This was a radical departure from past policy, caused, 
probably, by Malay pressure, and anti KMT sentiments. 
Registration was not compulsory, but if an alien left the 
country with the intention of returning, in order to be re- 
admitted without being subject to whatever quota might be in 
force, he would have to obtain a certificate. of admission or 
of residence before leaving. The hope was to get all aliens 
eventually registered.15 The former certificate was valid 


for two years only, while the latter was valid for the 
holder's life time. Both certificates could be cancelled 
at the discretion of the Government. however, 


At the outset the quota was for male Chinese immigrants 
only and was fixed at 1,000 monthly. After that the figures 
varied between 6,000 and 500 monthly. Due to much criticism 
of the Ordinance for its possible bad effects on the supply 
of labour, a provision was included for the issue to individuals 
or companies, of permits to recruit labourers and bring them 

to Singapore outside the quota if these were really needed. 

The Aliens! Ordinance with certain amendments therefore 
remained the statute by which Chinese immigration was regulated. 


The immediate result of the imposition of the quota 
was an increase in the cost of the passages. This was due | 
partly to the higher prices charged by the shipping companies 
to compensate for their limited trade and partly to the 
competition for the limited number of tickets available. 


The term Alien was defined as any person who was nota 
British ‘subject nor a subject of a British protected 
or mandated territory... .Of-the major immigrant communi- 
ties here the Indians were thus exempted from the 
Ordinance, but the Chinese were subject to it and so 

were Netherlands Indian persons. The Governor-in-Council 
however had the power to exemp% aliens from any parti- 
cular country from this law. Initially all alien women 
and children and all those from the Nétherlands Indies 
were exempted. The Ordinance thus chiefly affected 
Chinese entry and residerice. As a result charge of 
discrimination were made on the Government. PLCSS, 1932 


and Straits Times, October 27, 19352, Chinese Topics in 
Malaya. 
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The importation of fresh labour thus was an expensive business. 
Employers turned increasingly to the lodginghouses for 
additional labour as a result. At the same time there was 

- also an increasing number of local born Chinese entering into 
employment. Another result of this Ordinance was that any 
“Chinese who came to Singapore had either paid for his own 
passage, or had got a relative in the country to pay for him. 
The system of recruiting through professional brokers or 
lodginghouses soon vanished as the costs were too high. 


In 1938 the Government made another move. This was the 
imposition of a quota on women as well, something never done — 
hefore. In that year there was in Malaya a reduction in the 
exports of tin and rubber, and-following this there was less 
demand for immigrant Chinese labour. This was reflected in 
the changes in the male immigration quota which, standing at 
6,000 per month at the end of 1937, was reduced to 3,00 a 
month ‘on January, 1, and then to 500 a month on April 1, 1938. 
This quota on women was necessary because of the increasing 
tendency to employ women in factories and other forms of 
occupation. It was feared that if the immizration of women 
-was unrestricted it might worsen the problem 
that was certain to arise, 


So far we have seen how the Government attempted to reg- 
ulate the flow of migration so that it would not rise to 
fantastic levels at times when the country could not absorb 
them. Attention must now be given to the Government's policy 
towards female immigrants. The Government was as protective 
towards them as it was to the males, and it did its best to 
make conditions here safe so that more would be induced to 
come. It regarded a stable Chinese community as essential; 
therefore 4 balanced population was necessary. One main 
problem of female immigration which the Government was con- 
stantly fighting against was prostitution. 


Many Chinese women were tricked into emigration by | 
promises of a bright future while others were simply kidnapped. 
These on arrival were often used. for immoral purposes. Abuses 
such as these to which they were subjected appeared to have 
existed as early as the first female immigrants in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. They were bought and sold as 
chattels and considered as the absolute —— of master or 
mistress. 


The Government from the. beginning had tried to prevent 
females coming to.Singapore for immoral purposes. Several 
Ordinances with this intention in view were passed, but so 
long as there was a demand for prostitutes in the country, 
due to the disparity in the sex ratio, and the absence of 
really stringent measures to punish traffickers, and so long 
as it was not considered immoral, even if illegal, these 
: evils connected with female immigration would. continue .to exist. 
Throughout the years however, the Chinese Protectorate 


continued with its efforts to protect those women and girls 
brought here for immoral work, and in this it had the co- 
operation of certain Straits Chinese bodies formed in the 

’ Colony - for instance, the "Po Leung Kuk" or Society for the 
Protection of Women and Children" which was first established 
in 1885. The Protector too was given increasing powers with 

» the passing of each Ordinance to deal with procurer's or 

brosned 


The first really effective step taken by ‘the Government 
‘to stop this: trafficking in women and girls was in 1914. By 
the Women and Girls! Protection (Amendment) Bill passed in 
that year, one amendment provided that if any man sold or . 
bought any women for the purpose of prostitution, if he pro- 
cured any woman to become a prostitute, or by false pretence 
brought any women into this country in order that she might 
become: a prostitute, then such a man in addition to imprison- 

‘ment could be ordered by the Court to be. flogged. Another am- 
endment' provided that if a male person knowingly lived on the 
earnings of prostitution he should be imprisoned for two years 
and flogged as well. This Ordinance was amended on two 

occasions before 1941, in 1925 and in 1927, each time placing 

more restrictions on those who dealt in women and girls. 


In addition three Committees before 1941 were appointed 
to report _on various questions connected with, their pro- 
tection.16 The first Committee (appointed in 1923), in its 
recommendations laid stress on the fact that state regulation 
of brothels and of prostitutes was one of the main contri- 
butory causes to the traffic in women and girls. It suggested 
that the Government should frame its policy with a view of 
suppressing all brothels wherever their existence was . 

discovered as early as possible. ; 


The policy of gradually effecting Sieis’ disappearance 
as suggested was steadily followed from 1927, with the 
result that by the end of 1929 the officially recognised 
‘brothels were either mostly closed or driven under ground, 
There was simultaneously a continuous decrease in the inmates 
of brothels for if any women travelling from China was 

~ suspected of being a prostitute, she was not allowed to land 
in the Colony. Those women who left the brothels and gave 

' up the practice of prostitution became merged in the general 
. population, finding more respectable means of earning their 
livelihood. In 19350 a Bill was passed to suppress any 
brothel which was discovered. This did much to reduce to a 
minimum tais traffic in females for immoral purposes. From 

that time too, the sex ratio was becoming greatly improved 

as shown earlier, and this no doubt helped to lessen the 
demand ent prostitutes. 


16. PLCSS, July 7, 1930, pe B55. (In 1923, 1928 ana 1929). 
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- Besides concerning itself with the welfare of the 
immigrants the Government was very particular as well, about 
their state of health on arrival so that Singapore would be 
kept a healthy port. Since the time when the first arrivals 
came to Singapore, quarantine measures were constantly 
exercised if any ship was suspected of having come from an 
infected port. The system adopted for dealing with such 
ships was to compel them to anchor at the quarantine ground 
and there the Singapore Deputy Health Officer would inspect 
the passanger and cxey Persons suspected of any diseases were 
isolated and treated. 7 Needless to say, an immense amount 
of work devolved on the Health Department in carrying out 
these measures of precaution, since vessels from China had been 
known to bring in a single day between 3,000 and 4,000 coolies 
for this port, each of whom required personal examination, 
before being permitted to land. Experience too showed that 
precautions taken at the ports of departure were evaded by a 
large percentage of immigrants as the vessels on their arrival 
often landed many in excess of their passenger lists. Attempts 
were also frequently made to dissemble all symptoms of illness 
at the Health Inspection and to smuggle away a patient without 
examination while the officer's attention was directed 
elsewhere.18 


Where a port in China had an outbreak of any dangerous 
disease, not only was quarantine proclaimed against the port, 
but emigration from it as well was prohibited for some months, 
as in the case of Hong Kong in §94 and 1901, when a plague 
epidemic was experienced there. In fact after 1894 not only 
- Hong Kong but other ports of South China too had frequent 
outbreaks of plague. The danger of introducing this disease 
into Singapore was so great then, that the Government was 
bound by every means in its power to try and prevent it. The 
passing of the Chinese immigrants' Ordinance in 1902 was done 
with this object in view as it dealt with the question of 
medical care of immigrants on the journey from China to the 
Colony. This Bill had to be fulfilled before ee were 


17. Governor's Despatches to Secretary of State, Now 294, 
August 4, 1899. 


18. G.D. No.. 294, April 1899. 


19. This prohibition affected tankevetion numbers and Hong 
Kong Chamber of Commerce tried to persuade the Government 
here to be less strict about prohibition by promising | to 

be very.-careful over such matters as fumigation and™ 
disinfectant of ships. The Government however, supported 

; by the Chamber of Commerce here remained adamant. Reports 


of Singapore Chamber of Commerce, 1901, p. 4 and Appendix 
D, pp. 21-22, 


allowed to land. Under clause 33, any ship carrying more 
than twenty Chinese immigrants was to carry during the whole 
course of the voyage a qualified medical practitioner who 
should attend to the health of the passengers and the 
sanitation of the ship. The Master of the ship on arrival had 
also to produce to the Boarding Officer a certificate by the 
Port Health Officer from the port of departure if it was 

Hong Kong; in the case of any other Chinese port it must be 
signed by a medical practitioner appointed by the British 
Consul stating .the necessary particulars. 


This ordinance, being modified or added to according 
to the circumstances, kept matters under control. The powers 
of the Port Health Officer were extended especially where it 
concerned the enforming of sanitary measures on ships which 
had sailed into the Colony from infected ports. His power 
was strengthened in 1925 under the Quarantine and Prevention 
of Disease (Amendment) Bill, .By it, his power was extended 

to ships which had left infected ports and arrived within the 
- waters of the Colony, but remained outside the limits of 
the. port. It was discovered that staying outside the limits 
.of the port. It was discovered that staying outside the | 
limits of the port was no safeguard against the spreading — 
of any disease such as cholera or plague. This Bill intended 
to prohibit the disembarkation of persons from ships which 
had left suspected or infected ports and which lay outside 
port limits here. It also did not allow the boarding of 
.Such ships by people from Singapore if they had not obtained 
_ @ny permission of the Port Health Officer first. By these . 
means the latter had greater power in controlling the 
introduction or Spread of diseases from outside the Ceylon.20 


From here it can be seen then, how strict Government 
was on matters of health concerning “immigration.. This is . 


continued right up till today ané@ accounts for the healthiness 
of the port all through the years: 


SOME R LTs 


“It canbe seen that migration in this period 1896-1941 
occurred on a tremendous: scale, one *hat had never been 
experienced in Singapore before, and may never, occur again, 
The political upheaval and poor economic conditions in China 
during these years together, with the stability in Singapore 
and the opportunities of quick weaithn here provided a welcome 
change for many. The Government here too, became with the 
twentieth century, more assertive and alert on this immigration 
question, an attitude which was lacking in the greater part 


20. PLCSS, 29 June, 1925, pp. B&O and B150. 
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of the nineteenth century. There was no rigid policy on the 
part of the Government concerning the numbers which were to 
be allowed in. Immigration was left on its own so long as 
the interests of the country were not in danger. Once a 
threat of unemployment or of lawlessness occurred, measures 
were adopted to regulate immigration as happened especially 
from the late nineteen-twenties onwards. In this way, the 
security the country both. | and 
was assured. 


After hivviihe traced these aspects of Chinese immigra- 
tion, some mention must now be made of the results of this 
great movement of the Chinese into Singapore before we 
conclude... Did these Chinese immigrants finally settle 
permanently on this island, or did they only stop here for a 
while? What was the position of this question of immigration 
by 1941 and the immediate post-war period? Finally we must. 
see whether the Chinese were of any value to Singapore. 


One characteristic of the Chinese here for some time 
was their transitoriness. This was so because most of them 
‘who emigrated to Singapore had always cherished the hope 
of returning to China again. Although the bulk of the ~ 
immigrants were undoubtedly driven from China by economic . 
necessity, they came with no intention of settling permanently, 
but of eventually saving enough to buy land in their native 
village, and returning there to die among their ancestors. 
As the ma jority of the migrants were males and they had 
families in their homeland, they always did their best to 
fulfil their: ambition to return to China. The officials of 
the Chinese Department here: estimated the average length 
of residence of the Chinese immigrant at about seven years. 
Only a few at first had found that the benefits of law and 
order appealed to them more than: the call of their ancestral 
homes, and consequently decided to settle permanently here. 
However, when more families and females started coming into 
Singapore from the mid-nineteen-twenties, thus changing the 
nature of what was once a predominantly male movement, the 
. tendency to settle here became more proncunsed s+ 


: Since the war this tendency has hardened, as the 
internal and external flow has been reduced to-.a very small 
proportion. This was the result firstly of the 1941-1945 
Pacific War, which froze all movement, and then secondly 

of a consciously directed policy by the Department of 
Immigration, for restrictions were placed upon such movement, 
when the Chinese Communist revolt broke out in 1948 in the 
Malay Peninsula; and thirdly, the assumption of communist 
control in China also restricted movement in both directions. 
‘In the post-war period then the practice was to discourage 
the entry of. all those who came on 


1. Blythe, "Historical Sketch of Chinese cate Malaya", 
JMBRAS Vol. XX, p. 103. 


and compassionate grounds.* This meant that persons to whom 


permits were issued were mainly wives joining their husbands, 
ehildren and elderly people. 


iy Migration of the Chinese thus ceased to play an 
important part in increasing the population of Singapore, 
something which it had done since 1819. By 1947 natural 
increase had become the most important factor in bringing 
population changes about. As a factor influencing population 
growth, this was more steady than migration. The Census 
Report in that year pointed out that the most striking point 
in the population was the enormous increase in the proportion 
of the locally-born Chinese. However, it must be noted that 
while this percentage in Singapore had increased tremendously, 
the proportion of the foreign-born Chinese was still quite 
large. Singapore therefore still retained a greater than 
average proportion of immigrants to locally-born, although 
this percentage is diminishing rapidly.? 


This great increase in the locally-born Chinese was 
partly the result of the steady improvement in the sex ratio, 
which had come about especially between 1934 and 1938, by the 
influx of exceptionally large numbers of females. The 
increase could be regarded as an illustration that a consider- 
able percentage of the immigrants were tending to settle here 
permanently. Vlieland, the compiler of the 1931 Census 
Report, warned against the danger of regarding such an enemease 
as demonstrating any tendency towards permanent settlement. 


But he wrote before. Japan invaded China in 1937, before the. 
Communists seized power in China; all factors that assisted 
the Chinese in deciding to stay in Malaya. 


The Chinese who stayed made a success of themselves here, 
in Indonesia and elsewhere and contributed greatly to the 
economic expansion of their new home. Their value then and 
now is unquestioned. While the vast majority of immigrants 
came as manual labourers, there was no type of human activity 
in which the Chinese here did not engage with marked success, 
and many an industrial millionaire and many a merchant magnate 
today have arisen from their ranks. There was for instance, 
Mr. Loke Yew. Like many other pioneers, hs came to Singapore 
from South China in 1858 as a poor lad to seek his fortune. 
After some years of hard work, he made his way to Larut where 
he engaged in profitable mining ventures. It was not long 
before he was associated in every promising venture, and 
moving to Kuala Lumpur, he steadily amassed a huge fortune.? 


2. Thompson, V. and Adloff, R., Minority Problems in South- 
East Asia, (California, 1955), p. 33. (The Immigration 
Dept. was created in 1953 when the Aliens Ordinance was 
passed). 
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These are but two brief examples of those immigrants who had 
made & success of their lives. It must be remembered that 
their economic success was not easily achieved for it called 
upon their skills, industry and commercial genius, ‘and while 
their collective contributions to Malaya and Singapore. has 
been recorded, there is a pressing need for more biographies 
or the individuals who succeeded in this flood, 


The economic achievements of the Chinese immigrants . 
here have raised many interesting questions. Why was it that 
the Chinese in China failed to achieve much economic advance, 
and yet the immigrants here had been able to contribute so 
much to the economic growth of this country? The explanation 
for this lies partly in the fact that only the most enterpris- 
ing and ambitious section of the population usually tended 
to emigrate. It also lies partly in the stimulating effect 
of a new environment, which so often results in a revision of 
existing habits, methods and attitudes, and in the removal 
of social restraint inhibiting economic change in the mother 
country. Furthermore, these immigrants being strangers vere 
not subject to the institutions and customs inhibiting the 
more enterprising natives of their adopted country./ Even 


when the Chinese had entered Singapore without capital, they 
had often contributed greatly to capital formation for they 
tended to value the security provided by the possession of it. 
The capital accumulated by the Chinese therefore, when not 
remitted to China, had been an important factor in helping’ 
the progress of the country. This and their economic genius 
and industriousness justify the claim that modern Singapore is 
very largely the creation of the Chinese. y 
In conclusion it must be pointed out that one outstand- 
ing characteristic of the Chinese here was their desire only 
to improve their economic condition. It was not their aim 
at all to subdue the "barbarian" here, or to convert him to 
a Chinese way of life. As MacNair has pointed out, Since 


3. Del Tufo, M.V., Malaya: A Report on the 1947 Census of 
Population (London) p. 84. 


4. Vilieland, Malaya: A Report of the 1931 Census of Popula- 
tion. 
oa ‘Song Ong Siang, One Hundred Years of Singapore (London, 
19235) p. 540; and see also, 
6. Song Ong Siang, One Hundred Years of Singapore, p. 430. 


7. For some comments on this, see Bauer, P.T. and Yamey, 
B.S., The Economics of Under-Developed Countries, 
(Cambridge, 1959), pp. 108-109. 
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they were endowed to as high a degree as the Hebrews with 
commercial instinct and ability, it is not strange that 
instead of becoming political:colonizers, the Chinese should 


have solved the problem of peaceful penetrati: 
a rich and powerful economic colony out here. 


CHINESE POPULATION OF SINGAPORE 


gn and formed 


GROWTH OF 
Year . Total. Male ., Female , Singapore .% of Chinese 
. « Chinese . Chinese . Chinese . Population . To Total 
.¢, 2 "956 561 10,5665 31 
1834 . 10,767 . 9,944 . 26,329 41 
1849 988 . 253749 32,891 53 
1860 50,043 . 46,795 . 3,248 . 81, 61 
1861 .. 86,766... 72,571. 14,195 . 139, 208 62 
1891 . 121,098 . 100,446 . 21,462 , 184,554 . 66 
a901 , 164,041 ..150,567 .. 35,674 . 228,555. 72 
« 161,648 - 57,929 . 305,521 72 
1921° 317,491 . 215,918 . 101,575 .. 425,912 
Source: Freedman, Maurice, Chinese Family and 


Marriage in Singapore (London, 1957), p. 25. 


The table above sets out the growth of Singapore's 
Chinese population over the years, the changes in the totals 
of male and females Chinese, as weil as the percentages of 
the Chinese to the total population, > will be noticed : 
that a great increase in the female. population has taken 
place from 1921 onwards. ‘this was partly due as discussed, 
‘to the great influx of Chinese fomales _ during the 1930's 
when restrictions were imposed: ugon neale immigrants. . 


8. MacNair, The Chinese Abroed, Their Position and Protection, 


29. 
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OPIUM 1N THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, 1867-19101 
CHENG. U WEN 


Throughout the nineteenth century, the revenue of the 
Straits Settlements Colony was derived to a very considerable 
extent from opium. Imported from India, opium in bulk was 
sold by the Government to Chinese merchants in Malaya who 
applied for .the right to retail it. This monopoly, or farn, 
supplied the Government with almost half of its annual 
revenues By 1904, in fact, it accounted for 59% of the 
revenue, and although measures of control were introduced 
in 1910, leading reluctantly to measures of restriction, the 
sale of opium provided Singapore and the two other Straits 
Settlements (Penang and Malacca), with a revenue right up to 
the’ outbreak of the Pacific War. 


There were (and there are today), few siinetbhh’ tne of 
creating alternative sources of revenue. The free port 
status of the Straits Settlements made import and export 
duties impossible, and there was, in those days, a completely 
inadequate staff for “ Income Tax to be effective. Licensed 
gambling was abhorrent to Victorian England, and while various 
other Farms were tried, in liquor for example, the Government 
had to depend mainly on opium. — 


Since revenue became synonymous with opium, the Straits 
Government came to identify its interests with those of the 


opium farmers in the three Settlements. As the Governor, Sir 


John Anderson, said 3 1907, "to protect the farmer was to 
protect the revenue" 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 
PERCENTAGE 


YEAR OPIUM REVENUE TOTAL REVENUE AVM REVEMUE 
3 REVENUE 
1875 694,505 1,538,854 
1880 1,338,720 2,361, 300 56.7 
1885 ~; 1,593,600 3,508,074 45.5 
1890 2,227,951 4,269,125 52.2 
1895 1,800,000 4,048, 359 


1910 13365 327 28.0 


1. This paper was submitted, in a somewhat amplified form, 
as a B.A. (Hons.) thesis bak the University of Malaya in 
Singapore, 


: ; 
| | 

| 
1900 2,318, 400 5, 386,55 43.0 

: 
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One of the ways in which the farmer was protected was 
through legislation. . Excise Bills, Opium Ordinances, and. 
Liquors Bills were: passed.) These set out the rules for the 
importation, transfer, retail and consumption of opium and. 
spirits to the advantage of the farmer. The Philippines 

. Opium Committee: had- very nicely described these enactments 

as: "commercial regulations guarding a branch of commerce" 

vice. 


the farm. rents. Whenever farmers put in claims for reductions 
in rent owing to heavy losses, government would invariably 
comply with the request. For example, in 1904 the Singapore 
farm requested and was given a $3,135,000 reduction in rent. 
The Governor, Sir F. Swettenham, gaia’ that he had done this 

in the best interests of the Colony and of the future 
revenue. To cancel the farms and call for fresh tenders would 
lead to an interruption of the opium sales, for ruin'of the 
small investors in the old farm, and the probability of new 
tenders combining to reduce the rent of the new farm. For 
these, and other reasons, at least four farms were saved from 
ruin at the expense of the revenue of the Straits Settlements. 
Unofficial members of the Council had protested against this 
policy, as it tended to encourage reckless bidding, but without 
avail; for the farmers knew that. losses could 
be passed on ‘to the Government. | 


A third method was. by Leasing the opium and spirit farms 
- to the same farmer so that the cost of maintaining one. preven- 
tive service could be shared, and submitting the public to — 
the inconvenience of only one set of Chintengs.. Further, in 

1869 the Straits Settlement Government arranged with the 
of Johore (Abu that the farmer in 


2. 8.5. Leg. Co. Proceedings, September 27, 1907. 


pg See for example, Excise Bill 1867; Ordinance Bo if 1894: 
An ordinance to consolidate and amend the law for collecting 
a revenue of Excise on opium and the preparations thereof; 
Ordinance XI of 1894: An ordinance to consolidate and. 
amend the law for collecting a revenue of excise upon. 
..Spirituous. liquors, fermented Liquors and bhang. 


Quoted from memorandum by Joseph G. Alexander, Mons. 
Secretary for Suppression of the Opium Trade Society. 
Enclosed in Despatch No. 272 of September. 
Secretary of State to Sir J. Anderson. , 
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future would hold half the shares of ‘the Johor farm, By this 


. arrangement it was hoped that smuggling between these two 


adjacent territories would be curbed. A similar-arrangement was 
made between Penang and Kedah. This was satisfactory to the 
farmer, but at times proved expensive to the Government. In 
1903, government was asked to intervene on behalf of the 1904-06 
Singapore farmer who had tendered $85,000 for the Johore farn, 
where $90,000 was demanded. After much negotiations the . 
Straits Government solved the impasse by stumping out $5,000 
per month from the Treasury on behalf of the Singapore farmer, 
in order to secure the Johore farm for him. ‘Similarly, .the 
Straits authorities had to pay $3,000 for the Penang farmer 

to get the Kedah farms for him. On top of this Swettenham 
instructed the Penang Resident Councillor to write to the Raja 
Muda of Kedah saving that if he did not accept these terms, | 
Swettenham would consider that the Raja Muda did not wish to 
preserve the friendly relations which had always existed bet- 
ween the colonies, This showed that the Straits government _ 
considered the opium revenue of sufficient importance for the 
government to take the question on to a diplomatic level. 


-. Yet another method of securing the maximum revenue from 
opium was by regulating the-selling price of chandu. The 
alleged Government policy was that the price should not be . 
fixed so high as to bring hardship upon those to whom opium . 
was a necessity and so drive them to using more deleterious 
forms of drugs, Further, high prices would also drive away 


‘Chinese labourers, as a good proportion of them were opium 
Smokers, or would artifically enhance the price of their labour. 


Moreover high prices also tended to increase smuggling. On 

the other hand, reasoned the government, the price must not be 
so low as to demoralize the people, and diminish the quality. 

of labour through an excessive and extended use of opium, 

In effect it appears that the price was.so fixed in order. that a 
blance between revenue, smuggling, the increasing use of 
Substitutes, and the quality of labour, should be achieved, - 
with & maximum revenue the major factor in all_calculations. 

The rapid price increase between 1870 and 19052 ‘showed that 


government was more concerned with revenue than the welfare 


of the smokers. It undoubtedly brought hardship to the opium 
smokers, most of whom were Chinese labourers, who earned between 
50 cents and 70 cents per day, and it may be said with justifi- - 
cation that this price was deliberately increased merely to 
induce an increase in the farm tenders. 


Since an increase in smuggling and use of morphia and 
other deleterious drugs caused a decrease in the opium revenue, 
these problems also came under government scrutiny. When 


5. In 1870 selling price of chandu was $1.66 per tahil; in 
a was $1.80; in 1882 it was $2.20. In 1904 it was 
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morphia was first {dbsbdined into the Straits, it was used as 
an antidote to opium. LIater, owsng to the cheapness of 
morphia and its greater potency ar a narcotic, it came to be 
used a8 & substitute for opium. This was very prejudicial to. 
the opium revenue and to public health, said the Colonial 
Secretary, Sir J. Frederick Dickson, when introducing the 

1890 Excise Amefdment Bill which broyeht. morphia and other . 
alkaloids of opium within its score. This bill was followed 
by_ a series of Morphine Bills, Dangerous Drugs Bills, and 


opium. 


Smuggling was also +tockled by the in order 
to protect the interssts of the farmer. Orders-in-Council, 
banishment orders, aad large rewards were employed to stamp 
out Smuggling. But these never achieved more Chan temporary 
succes, as for example, in 1683.7... 


Finally it may be saie that from the: interest in 
opium as a source of revenue, the government did not have | 
any other policy. Government was inclined to follow any 
policy dictated by the farmers ana the Colonial Office. In- 
May 1889, contrary to the terms vi the contract, government | 
allowed Penang opium farmers to raise the price of Chandu 
from $2.20 to $3.00 per tahil, on the grounds that the Perak 
coast farms had raised their price, and if Penang did not 
follow suit, smuggling would result. But in the following 
farm term, the price reverted to $2. 20. : 


In ‘1882, Governor Sir ‘Wella was willing to tive. 
part of the opium revenue in ordea to keep the retail price 
of Chandu low. But in 1904, Govei:nor, F. Swettenham : 
deliberately raised the price in order to increase the equa 
revenue. 


6.’ December 11, 1890. Debate on 
Excise Amendment Bill. sed 7 


7. Governor Weld to Lovdor, February 12, 1683. 
In stamping out tie 1883 smugf ling. conspiracy, government 
brought into operation Section 12 of the Excise Ordinance 
1870, which prohibited the export of opium, except under 
.. permit,..to any place in the Netherland Indies; or in 
Malaya. A.$10,000 reward was offered for information , 
leading to the conviction of the ringleaders. 225 suspects 
were arrested. | 
(GD22. February 25, 1883, No. 73: Despatoh from Sir 
Weld to Secretary of Stete.). 
“Four ringleaders were banished. They were:~ 
Tan Ene Cheng 
Tan. Ah Choo 
Tan Hok Seng 
Tan 


ry 


Another instance which showed that government policy 
took its cue from the farmer was-in the case of the liquors _| 
removal passes. On the Suggestion of -the farmer that he needed 


protection against smuggling, a pass system was introduced. | 


Ten years later the pass system gave way to the. bonded ware- 
house system, In the next year, owing to complaints from the | 
farmer that He was losing because of smuggling, the system of 
removal passes was re-introduced, though in a modified form, 


The lack of policy and’ lack “of control in the ‘Straits 
Settlements was further confused ‘by the interference of British 
policies here. Lord Knutsford, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, had directed the Straits Government to consider the 
possibilities of direct govetnment control over opium, in the 
place of the farming'.,stéa, so as to minimise the evils _ 
resulting from it witnout seriously crippling the revenue. The 
Straits replied that no otuez system could improve upon the 
existing farming system, bat in view of the expression of 
opinion in Lord Knutsford's aespatch, the local government would 
take steps to acquire direct control over the licensing and 
number of opium. shops; .to increase the license fees from $12 
to $25 per annum, and to pronibit the sale of opium to.all 
but male Chinese. Tuese terms were embodied in the 18694 Chandu 
and Liquors Ordinances which replated the much amended. Excise 
Ordinance of 1867. Very clearly, the 1894 Ordinances ‘hea: 


their. origin in the Colonsal (ffices 


hy gain, after the publication, of the report of: the 1894 
Royal Opium Commission, the Straits was directed to further 
control the farms wy placing a maximum ercte, price on Chandu 
and . of excluding: Malays from its 


It is significant to _e that the idea of the abiiition 
of the farming system was cisst suggested by Sir F. Weld, Gov- 
ernor of the Straits nettlements in 1883, but only was taken up 
by the Colonial Office in 1592. The coincidence of these | 
restrictioris upon the o,ium trade, with the rise of the anti- 
opium movement in England, end the increased military contri-- 
butions was more than one of were chance. It may be-interpreted 
that these reforms were effected in order to prevent the .__ 
opium farms from attacks-by the anti- -opiumists of England, and 
also to ensure the continuity of the opium revenue especially 
in view of ‘the! inereased charges in 1890.7 


8. Asia a OR passed: in the House of Commons 
1893, the*Royal Commission On Opium was’ ‘to 
, study the opium in 
9. Wright & Reid: “O11 1867 aiid ‘1889, the 
Straits Settlements had eantribated around £50,000 per annum 
towards her military defences. But in 1890, at the completion 
of an extensive system of fortifying coaling stations in the 
East, the Straits was told to contribute double; £100,000. 
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“British in- the Straits. was 
the opium revenue. --This was achieved 
tion and the: farmers. 


THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS ANTI- OPIUM 
MOVEMENT 


The Straits Settlements anti- -opium movenétit which was. 
largely a 20th century development, was only one branch of 
the world-wide fight against opium. The rise and active life 
of the Straits movement was sudden and short and was partly 
due to external stimulus, but due also partly to the attitudes 
of the Chinese in the Straits Settlements. 


; Before the 20th century there was no: anti- -opium “movement 
in the Straits Settlements. There was only anti-opium sentiment. 
In the 1890's, this anti-opium sentiment was confined to a 
small but voluble of missionaries, and a few enlightened Chinese. 
Despite-public ridicule, this group of Chinese was actively 
engaged upon organising anti-opium meetings, and publishing anti- 
opium articles. But surprisingly, these enthusiasts did not - 
attempt to strengthen their position through the formation of an 
anti-opium society. In 1898, this need was expressed by the 
young Dr. Lim Boon Keng, but nothing was done until 1906. 


The beginning of the Straits anti- -opium ovement may be | 


traced to Dr. S.C. Yintsl talk at the beginning of 1906 on 

"The Method of Managing an Opium Refuge supported by the Chinese 
Community". The doctor later convinced Mr. Suen Tze-ting, the 
Chinese Consul-General in Singapore of the feasibility of starting 
this, on May 23; 1906, an 


9. After much . fron the this 
was fixed at 20% of the gross revenue of the Colony. Since 
“the Straits revenue was. between 1890- 19045. this. 
20% always. amounted to more than £100,000. 


ls Dr. Suat Chuan Yin was born in Amoy in 1877, but came to 
the Straits Settlements to join the Civil Service as an 
interpreter attached to the Police Courts in 1898. Between 
1899 and 1903 he studied in various American and English 
medical colleges. .In 1904 he returned to the Straits 
and. joined Dr. Lim Boon Keng in private practice. (A. 
Wright and H.A. Cartwright: Twentieth Century Impressions 


{ 


opium refuge was opened at t he. Consul-General's personal 
expense in the Chinese Consulate, The experiment proved Tom 
successful that the refuge moved to larger premises in. wEhey 
Rise, and then.to Tank Road. .From henceforth, the refuge, . 
which cost $600 per month to run, was maintained on-the 
donations | made by the leading Chinese residents, and was 
known as "The Anti-opium Smoking Lodge of the Charitable 
Institution forthe. Postering of 


The Refuge was under the care of Dr. Yin and Dr. Lim 
Boon Keng. Thirty inmates at a time were treated at. the 
Refuge for fifteen days, free of charge. On admission the 
opium addicts were compulsorily deprived of the drug.. They . 
were given hypnotic drugs to induce sleep, and tonics to | 
combat symptoms of collapse and depression. Confinement in 
the Refuge was voluntary, but if the patient left before his 


treatment was complete, he had to pay a fine. Many were cured 


of the habit at. the Refuge, but it was also reported that some 
suffered a relapse after a time. However, the Refuge continued 
to get more applications for admission $aan it could ponte: for. 


About. a month after establishment of the Tank Road 
Refuge, the Singapore Anti-Opiun. Society, -or the Chin Boo 
Seang Seah was formed. -Though much credit for this formation | 
goes to Mr. Suen Tze-ting, yet clearly, Dr. Yin was the true 
originator. The Society had a membership of more than 500, and 
$15,000 in donations. Its first president was Mr. Tan Boon. 
Liat, a Singapore merchant. The Society's main activities 
were centered around the Refuges: but 4% also pablic 
lectures and debates. 


The Singapore: example was soon copied by Penang. 
gnoh Task, better known as Wu Lien-teh,?2 had been 


“considering the matter for some time" had busied himself with 
collecting funds from the leading Chinese merchants. Mr. J.G. 
Alexander's3-: timely visit to Penang “in October 1906, may Have 
helped to speed up the formation of the Penang Anti-Opium a 
About a week later, on November. the 


= 


Ze Dr. Wu Lien-teh was born in 1879 in Penang.. He veveived his 
medical training in England, where he was later engaged in 
bacteriological research at the Liverpool School of 

. Tropical Medicine. In 1903 he returned to Malaya and spent 
ohe year at the Kuala Lumpur Institute of Research, but his 
activities aroused the opposition of a. government sensitive 
of its opium revenue, and he moved to a He returned 

5. Mr. dsGe Alexander was the Hon. Secretary of the Society for . 
the Suppression of the Opium Trade. He spent a fortnight 
in the Straits Settlements (October 26-November 8) on his 
way to China, as a minister of the Society of Friends, 
(S.T. October 28, 1906, p. 5: "Anti-Opium Campaign".) He 
first visited the Straits in 1894. (M.M. October 1906, ~ 
Vol. XV, No..1, p. 7). 
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Society was formed, with Dr. Wu as its first president. “The 
Society had 96 members, and a subscription of $7,700. It ~ 
distributed free medicine to opium addicts, issued Shapaiaes 
and organised lectures three gute: a week. 


Malacea did not have an anti- -opium 
activity was taken up by interested groups such as the Methodist 
Church. Before the end of 1906, other societies were started 

in Perak and Selangor, with headquarters at Ipoh and -Kuale: 
Lumpur 


One of the activities which many of the Malayan einiehaitiitione 
societies wee engaged in, was the distribution of the Selangor 
anti-opium herbs, or the Combretum Sundaicum., An English lady 
at Jelebu had recommended this plant to her servant as a cure 
for his opium habit. He found the herb effective, and soon the 
plant was collected, brewed and taken on a large scale as an 
antidote to opium. By the end of 1906 most of the anti-opium 
societies, benevolent societies,.and Church organisations were 
helping to distribute this herb cure. Many hundreds came for 
the medicine and for a while it was found to be effective. 
However after experimenting with the herb at the Opium Refuge 
‘Dr. Yin found that the herd was but a "faith cure”. Soon: 
afterward, this cure lost its popularity and effectiveness. 
_According to Dr. Chen Sulan,4. the herb craze was-.started by 

the anti-opium society in an rads to induce opium-smokers 
to give up their habit. | 


Another activity shared by the anti- -opium societies. 
was the Anti-Opium Conferences. The first Conference was held 
in Ipoh on the 8th and 9th March, 1907, with Dr. R.M. Connolly? 
in the chair. The Conference, which was attended by about 
3,000 persons, passed ten resolutions, which among: other 
things, called upon the Government to abolish the farming © 


4. Dr. Chen Su-lan is one of the mest enthusiastic anti- 
Opiumists. He was the director of the Anti-Opium Clinic 
and president of the Singapore Anti-Opium Society in the 
1930's. In 1935, he published tco booklets on “The Opium 
Problem in British Malaya" and "Cpium and Tuberculosis". 


' Dr. R.M. Connolly was an T-ishma+ who came to the Straits 
Settlements to join the Governmers Medical Services but 
later resigned in order to enter »rivate practice and 
to edit the "Times of Malaya" . PD Connolly was also 
interested in tin-mining. In 190 he started the Perak 
Anti-Opium Society and became its first president. (A. 
Wright and H.A. Cartwright: 9. 1€0.) 
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system, and to register all opium smokers. Some of the opium 
addicts who had been cured of their habit organised a procession 
through the town at the time of the Conference... This was 
done at their own expense as a mark of their gratitude. A 

year later the Second Anti-Opium Conference was held in Penang. 
This. Conference also passed a number. of resolutions... 


From these conferences and ron: the other activities of 


the Straits anti-opium societies it can be seen that the move- 


ment had as its aim, the prohibition of the use of opiun, 
However, none of the societies, at this time, advocated for 
immediate prohibition; all realised that the habit could be 
best eliminated gradually. As the first step towards the 
total prohibition of opium the movement asked for certain 
restrictive measures such as, the abolition of the opium farms, 
the registration. of smokers, the prohibition of the 


brothels, and the sale of the drug to children. 


Apart from the anti-opium societies, other groups also 


‘became interested in the anti-opium movement. When the herb 


cure. was first introduced, the Penang Mutual Improvement 
Association experimented with it, and after finding it effec- 
tive, all smoking apparatus in the club-house was destroyed. 
The President and Secretary of the Penang Cycling Club refused 
to take office if opium smoking was allowed in the Club. In 
Singapore, the Chinese Chamber of Commerce passed ten anti- 
opium resolutions on the 29th August 1907, which was sub- | 
mitted to the Opium Commission. This therefore showed that the 


anti-opium movement was not just confined to the anti-opium 


It has been said that the Straits anti-opium movement 
was actuated. by the strong view held in China against the use 
of opium. For China, this was the time when the Western - 
powers scrambled for concessions, but China was too heavily 
in debt and low in prestige and will power to be able to help 
herself. The Chinese both in China and in the Straits felt 
that this national degradation was caused by the opium hebit, 
and therefore it was the duty of all patriotic nationalists to 
eliminate this curse. This rise in Chinese patriotism 
found expression in the Straits Settlements in the written 
articles on Chinese topics, in the 1906-7 Chinese boycott of 
American goods, in the launching of the Central China Famine 
Relief Fund, and in the anti-opium movement. Thus China's 
national rewakening contributed to the Straits anti-opium 
movement. 
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AEN oy Though the short visits. of men ‘Like: Mr. J.G. Alexander 
Mr.’ Re Taidlaw “were important to ‘the Straite anti-opium 
movement,’ yet these visits however, should not bé over- 

_ emphasis ed. It should be remembered that the formation of 
the Straits anti-opium societies was coincident only with the 

“Segond visit of Mr. Alexander to the Straits Settlements. 
Purther, when he arrived, the Singapore society was already 
formed, and the idea of a Penang society had already been 
thought of. Though the Straits anti-opium societies did not 
owe their origin to these visits, yet it must be admitted that 
these visitors did help’ to strengthen, publicise and give the 
anti-opium societies moral support. The numerous public 
meetings which ‘they, addressed were always very well attended. 
Students, and labourers, besides the usual middle-class 
educated group came to these meetings. Unlike the Chinese 


reformers, these men fought strictly on the reer that opium 
was "morally indefensible." 


The anti-opium movement was ‘nani confined to the 
Chinese, Apart from a few missionaries, the Europeans, Malays, 
Indians and Eurasians did not join the movement. Of the 
Chinese community, the anti-opium societies drew their main 
support from the middle-class educated group. This included 
a small handful of dedicated men who had’ just returned from 
their studies atroad. They were convinced that the opium habit 
was morally, physically and socially bad. This group was — 
backed by a strong group of merchants who gave monetary and 
moral support. Some put their convictions into practice by . 
prohibiting the sale and smoking of opium among their employees. 
It has been said that many of these merchants gave their ~ 
support, not out of conviction, but as a matter of commercial 
prestige. Unfortunately, the movement failed to attract the 
labourers, although membership was open to them and attempts 
were made to attract them through sending them lecturers and 
medicine. But although the membership of the societies was 
small yet the large crowds that came to attend the public talks 
-of Messrs Alexander and Laidlaw, showed that many were intere- 
sted the opium question. 


6. Mr. R. Iaidlaw, Liberal of Par lianentt’ was an anti- 
opiumist. In 1907 he made a world tour in order to learn 
at first-hand the details conecerming the opium trade. 

In December: he visited the Straits, where he addressed 
several anti-opium audiences. Mr. Laidlaw was later 
appointed as one of the British delegates to the 1909 

Shanghai Opium Conference. (S. B, November has 1908, pnp. 3) 
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Another characteristic of the anti-opium movement, was 
its insecure financial position. At its inception, the Chinese 
were willing to contribute to the societies, but after the 
initial funds were spent, no more was forthcoming. For this 
reason, some of the societies had to curb their activities... 
The Singapore opium refuge’ was discontinued after a year, and 
the Penang lectures were stopped. Apart from the financial 
problem, the anti-opium movement also lacked strong sustained 

support. After the initial novelty and curiousity had’ worn 
off, interest in the movement began to wane. The lack of 
proper advertisement and leadership, the, failure to discover 


an effective cure for the opium habit, and the absence of a 
‘@efinite program were also contributary’ factors which: led to a 
decline in the activities of the movement. : 


Like all reform groups, anti-opium too, 
faced their share of opposition. On the surface, the Govern- 
ment seemed to be in favour of the societies as they were 
exempted from registration under the Societies Ordinance. 

But opium was a Government monopoly, and therefore it was felt 
that any institution which was anti-opium was also considered 
anti-government. For this reason many were hesitant to join 


the anti opium movement; and others dared not prohibit opium ~ 


smoking among their employees for fear the Government would 
subject them to some disadvantages. The Kampar placard inci- 
dent for example was looked upon by the’ anti-opiumists as a 
direct hit against them. In January 1907 a placard issued in 


Kampar, was distributed in Penang. As this circular threatened 


the opium smokers with severe punishment if they did not give 
up the habit, it caused such uneasiness among the Chinese — 
population. Mr. L.H. Clayton, Assistant Chinese Portector 

in Penang, issued a counter statement through the Penahg ~ 
Chinese Protectorate, saying that the threats in the Kampar 
placard were untrue. Unfortunately this Protectorate. circular 
was printed and aiete bated by the Opium Farmers. ; 


At about the same time, Dr. Wu Lien-teh, then iinet dein 
of the Penang Anti-Opium Association was charged and fined 
under..the newly introduced 1907. Deleterious Drugs Bill, for 
the possession of one solitary ounce of tincture of opium 
without a license. The Government was aware that none of -the 
‘other doctors had appiied for licenses, but did not take 
action against them This brazen victimization, which led 
to his migration to China, together with other incidences 
made Mf, Clayton's declaration that Government was in sympathy 
with the anti-opium movement seem hollow. 


Public the movement was divided into 
two opposite camps - the newspapers and opium farmers against 
the missionaries and reformers. The newspapers attacked 
the Straits anti-opium movement by belittling the anti-opium 


7. Drs Wu Llien-teh: Plague Fighter (Cambridge) 1959. p. 242. 
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movement in England. The papers regarded these anti-opiumists 
as a group of meddlesome, hypocritical fanatics who were bent 
on practising their cheap virtue at the expense of the Straits 
revenue. The anti-opium societies were charged with manufac- 
turing an artificial public opinion’ against opium of ignoring, 
mis-stating and distorting facts. Opposition from the opium 
farmers was more vicious than that from the newspapers. 
Outwardly, the farmers co-operated with the society. Mr. Lim 
Kek Chuan, the Penang opium farmer promised to contribute: 
towards the Penang Anti-Opium Association, but at the same 
time he also submitted a petition to the Governor protesting. 
against the activity of the Association. Then, finding the 
opium sales decreasing, the farmers resorted to intimidation 
so that many members, including the Penang Chinese Vice-Consul 
resigned from the Society. 


The churches, on the aria were in full 
with the anti- -opium movement, The official policy of the 
Methodist Church was to work for the ultimate prohibition of © 
opium. The Church also pledged its support to every movement 
which could bring this about. The Malayasia Message, the 
official paper of the Methodist Church published numerous anti- 
opium articles. . The Presbyvertan Mission was equally active. 


Viewed from the opium faym sales, it does not appear 

as though the anti-opium movement had achieved much success, 
When the anti-opium societies and the herb. cure were intro-' 
duced, farm sales fell ‘temporarily but by the end of 1907 — 
chandu sales in Penang alone had increased by 82,259 tahils — 
over that in 1906. The very few references to the Straits — 
anti-opium movement in the official documents seem to suggest. 
that the Government did not think tne movement had reached 

sufficient proportions to merit either approval or disapproval. 
However the lively newsprint battle created in the local 
papers and magazines did create the »nublicity and. awareness 
which the anti-opium societies were trying to achieve. The 
movement may also be said to be successful in the sense that 
it drew.the attention of the douse of" Commons to the Saraave 
opium question. 


A. number of questicns vere in “the ‘Mouse of” 
Commons. Or. July 18, 1906, it was asserted in Parliament ~ 
that the farm system in.the Federated Malay States, the 
Straits Settlements ard Hons Kong had given rise to abuses. 
On April 1€, of the fcllowiag year, Sir Henry Cotton, M.P. 
asked if Gcvernment intended to implement some of the — 
resolutions passed by the Ipoh Conference in March 1907... 
Only a week after -thig-question was raised, the Colonial __ 

Secretary wrote to Sir John Anderson, Governor of the Straits | 
Settlements saying: 


"I do not see how the introduction of an apparently 
ever increasing quantities of opean into a British 
Cor.ony and Protec’iorate can any longer be defended. 


| 


What is required is a searching enquiry which 
may, it is hoped, result in pointing out the best 

- steps to be taken under the local circumstances for 
minimising and eventually eradicating the evil."8 


on 19, 1907 the Straits Opium 
Commission was appointed to inquire into matters relating ‘to. 
the use of opium in the Straits. . 


‘However, the appointment of the Opium Commission was not 
entirely due to the Straits anti-opium movement. Similar 
movements in England and elsewhere also played a part. — 


In Britain, the anti-opium movement gradually had been 
increasing strength under the Society for the Suppression of 
the Opium Trade which was formed in 1874. Through its 
Supporters in the House of Commons, the Society was able to 
harass Parliament with a series of anti-opium -resolutions,. 
These resolutions eventually secured the appointment of the 
1894 Royal Opium Commission, which enquired into the opium 


habit in India. This satisfied the Society temporarily. In 


1906, under the newly elected Liberal Government, the Society 
entertained hopes of Seeing a change in policy. The Liberals 
had as their motto: "peace, retrenchment and reform", and 
one-third of the successful candidates had promised to support 
the anti-opium cause in Parliament. The new policy was confirmed 
by the statement of Mr. J. Morley, the Secretary of State for 
India, He said that if China was sincere in desiring to 
restrict the consumption of opium in China, the Government of 
India and His Majesty's Government would co-operate, even though 
“it might cost them some sacrific".9 The anti- -opiumists ; 
immediately accelerated their activities. ; 


Meanwhile in China, anti-opium feeling was steadily | 
increasing. On September 20, 1906, in answer to Mr. Marley's 
statement, an ambitious ten year plan for the elimination of 
opium smoking and opium cultivation was launched in China, | 
India was asked to co-operate by decreasing her opium export 
to China by one-tenth per year. This anti-opium movement 
in China was well supported by its students. They organised 
processions, distributed leaflets and made plans for 
establishing hospitals. With the Chinese thus showing that 
they were really sincere in desiring the prohibition of the 
opium trade, the British Government could no longer make use of 
the excuse that opium prohibition in the Straits was impossible 
without the co-operation of the Chinese Government, 


8. C.0.D. 153. No. 129. Despatch from C.0. to Sir John 


Anderson, April 25, 1907. 


9. H.P.D. May 30, 1906. Vol. 158, p. 514: Debate on the 
Indo-Chinese opium trade. 
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- On the international scene the United States, New 
Zealand, Australia, Japan, Formosa, Philippines and the 
Netherlands East Indies had by 1907 made definite attempts to 
prohibit or restrict the use of opium in their territories.10 


It therefore seemed that Great Britain was one of the few | 
countries that was lagging behind in this campaign for opium 
restriction. Furthermore the United States had invited 
Britain to participate in a Joint International Commission to 
enquire into the opium trade in East Asia, On March 20, 1907, 
it was stated in ‘Parliament that Britain would accept this 
invitation, provided that the enquiry covered the production 
of native opium in China. It may be that Britain's fear of 
appearing unprogressive at this Conference was yet another 
reason which eventually led to the Pepitwictend <: of the Straits 
Opium Commission. 


In October, that is about two months after the appoint- 
ment of the Opium Commission, the Secretary of State requested 
the Governor to make a similar inquiry in the Federated Malay 
States, This was the result of the deputation headed by Dr. 
R.N. Connolly and Mr. J.G. Alexander which called on the 
Secretary of State and submitted their memoranda on the 
opium trade. Instead of appointing a separate Commission, the 
Governor asked the Straits Commission: to extend its enquiry 
ta cover the Federated Malay States, 


The appointment of the Commission was read ted in Malaya 
with mixed feelings. The English papers regarded the ? 

| Commission as being a concession granted by the Colonial Office 
to the anti-opium movement and to party politics in Britain, 

at the expense of the Straits opium revenue. These papers, 
therefore, retaliated by stating that if Britain deprived the 
Straits of its revenue, then Britain should make good the loss 
as well as reduce the military contribution. Furthermore, the 
papers insulted the Commission by saying that the Commission 
was sure to prohibit the op~ un trade, as tie Commission’ would 
not dare to contradict the "great mass of carefully ——", 
tured public opinion."2i 


10. New Zealand and Austrélia nod px sohibited the import of 
-° opium except for medical vurposes. Formosa had restricted 
the sale of opium through Government depots, and to — 
registered smokers only. Philippines tad adopted the 
Formasa system with tne provision that all smokers must - 
give up the habit within three years, o:7 else leave the 
country. Chira had adc pted the Philipp:.ne system, but 
fixed their time limit st ten years. Ihe Duteh had since 
- 1895 abolished the farning system gradually in Java, 
(Memorandum of Mr. J.G, Alexander on "Th3 Opium Trade". 
Enclosed in C.0.D. 154. Septemoer 19, 1907. No. 
Despatch from.0. £ir John Anderson. , 


ll. Straits July 29, 1907, 6. Report on the. 
appointment of the (‘ommission. 
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On the other hand, the anti-opium societies and the 
Chinese papers were very optimistic about the Commission, 
whose appointment they described as "good news".12 They 


appealed to the public to cooperate with the ‘Commission by 
placing at its disposal any valuable information they had 
concerning the opium trade. The Penang Anti-Opium Conference, 
1908, passed a resolution thanking the Government and the © 
Commission, 


The attitude of the Government to the depetiewent: of the 
Commission is less clear. The Governor, Sir-John Anderson, 
did not protest when the Colonial Office suggested that a ; 
Commission be appointed, but, neither did he. indicate that he 
thought this was a good idea. Subsequently, the Governor 
took care, that all his references to the Commission, while'it 
was in session, were non-commital. However, the unofficial — 
members of the Legislative Council, excluding Messrs. J. 
Anderson, Tan Jiak Kim and Dr. D.J. Galloway who were members 
of the Commission, were opposed to thé appointment of the 
Commission. The attitude of the unofficials, like that of 
the English newspapers, was one which looked on the Commission 
asa yareat to the revenue of the Colony. 


A. eripy OF THE OPIUM COMMISSION REPORT 


The Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States 
Report of the Opium Commissi.on in 1908 appears to be a 
painstaking, and exhaustive study of the opium question. 
The Report covered three volumes, and totalled 1,352 pages. 
However, a study of the Report shows that it had certain 
shortcomings. 


The phrasing of the Order of Reference, and the selection 


of the Commissioners were entirely the work of the Governor of 


the Straits Settlements, Sir John Anderson. Neither the 
Executive Council nor the Legislative Council were consulted. 
in this matter. The Order of Reference instructed the 
Commission to inquire into the extent to which excessive smok- 
ing of opium prevailed in the Straits, and whether smoking 

of opium in moderation ard in excess had increased; and to. 


~* recommend the steps which Governmert could take in order to 


eventually eradicate the evils arising from opium smoking. ~ 
Since the first Order of Reference only asked for an inquiry 
into excessive smoking and not irto the smoking of opium in 
general, it may be taken that the Government thought that 
only opium smoking in excess was serious enough to merit 
inquiry. The second Order of Reference implied that there 
were two categories of opium smokers: the moderate smokers, 
and the excessive smokers. The third Order of Reference 
showed that Government did not favour immediate prohibition 
of opium since it only asked the Commission to recommend 


12. Opium Commission Report, Vol. iII Appendix VI. p. 82. 
Extract from the Union Times, a Shinese newspaper, 
regarding the appointment. of the Commission, and issued 

-as a circular in Singapore by the Anti-Opium Society. 
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steps which would "minimise and eventually to eradicate the 
evils arising from the smoking of opium". In this way, 

the Government, therefore, was able to suggest in a very subtle 
manner what its own attitude to the opium question was, and 
what lines the Government expected the Commission to wane 


In the appointment. of Commissioners, the Governor se- 
lected six men whom he considered as independent, represen- 
tative, and possessing a knowledge of local conditions. The 

Hon'ble Mr. John Anderson (not to be confused with the © 
Governor, Sir John Anderson) was appointed Chairman of the 
Commission. He was the managing Director of Guthrie and | 
Company, and Chairman of the Tanjong Pagar Dock Company. The 
other Commissioners included, the Hon'ble Tan Jiak Kin, 

head of one of the oldest Straits Chinese families, and 
representative of Chinese community in the Legislative Council. 
The Hon'ble Dr. D.J. Galloway was a private medical practi- 
tioner, and a founder member of the Straits Medical Association. 
The Reverend W.F. Oldham was the Bishop of the’ Methodist Church. 
He had worked in Malaya for more than twenty years. Mr. W.R.C. 
Middleton was the Principal Municipal Health Officer. And Mr. 
E.F.H. Edlin was a lawyer in one of the largest firms of 
Advocates and Solicitors in Singapore. The composition of this 
Commission, though representative of the various professions, 
shows that there was a preponderence of Europeans and of 
persons connected with the Government. In an enquiry that 
affected the Chinese above all, all but one were Europeans. 
Middleton was in Government service, while Anderson, Tan 

and. Galloway were unofficial members of the Legislative 
Council. As unofficial members they were required, among 
other things, to consider the annual budget and to suggest 
ways and means whereby the Straits expenditure could be met. 
In 1907, the Governor announced in his annual address to the 
Legislative Council. that in 1908 the Straits would be faced 
with a deficit of $400,000, In the same year the Stamp Bill 
was amended in order to meet this deflicit. This shows that 
the unofficial members of the Legislative Council, who were 
also on the Opium Commission must- have fully appreciated the 
financial difficulties of the Colony. The Bishop and Tan 

were known to hold strong anti-opium views, while Anderson 

was a pro-opiumist. 


It was unfortunate that the Straits Settlements 
Commission was asked to extend its enquiries to cover the 
Federated Malay States as well, as the extra responsibility 
took up so much more time that. Tan Jiak Kim and Bishop Oldham 
had to leave the Commission completed its work. It was - 
therefore regretable that at the very important stage of. 
compiling the report, it should have been deprived of the 
opinions of these two Commissioners who were known to hold 
anti-opium views, 


Altogether the Commission held fifty-four meetings, of 
which, forty-two were held in Singapore, five in Penang and 
none in Malacca. The rest were held in, Ipoh, Taiping and 
Kuala Lumpur. During the first forty- seven meetings, witnesses 
were interviewed by the Commission, while the remaining seven 
meetings were devoted to the writing of the report. From the 
allocation of these meetings it can be seen that there was a 
tendency for the Commission to concentrate upon Singapore, 


while Penang was passed over quickly and Malacca Was 
neglected. 


It was decided that the inquires would be conducted in 
closed meetings as this would make the witnesses feel less 
hampered. The president conducted the main inquiry, after 
which, the other Commissioners could put further questions to 
the witnesses. Under this system, eighty-six witnesses were 
called. They were drawn:from a wide variety of occupations 
and were almost equally distributed between the Europeans 
and Chinese. An analysis of the witnesses shows that sixty- 


- one of the witnesses were nominated by the Commission, and 


twenty-five by Rev. J.A.B. Cook, the residents of Penang and 
Perak and the anti-opium societies. Thirty-one witnesses were 
in Government employment or connected with the Government; 


- twenty-five were opium smokers; eight had vested interests in 


the opium trade, while fifteen were members of anti-opium. 
societies or the Chinese Chantber of Commerce. It is sur- 
prising that no female witnesses were nominated, and only one 
woman was questioned during one of the Commissioners visits 
to some opium shops. This was Madame Ho Yu, a widow, and 
proprietress of an opium shop. Furthermore, more than half 
of the witnesses came from Singapore, and again Malacca was 


A study of the Report itself shows that the -recommen- 


dations were made in such a way so that the Straits revenue 


would not be made to suffer. Therefore the most important 
recommendation made by the Commission was that opium should 
not be prohibited. The Commission stated, 


"ander existing circumstances ‘there can be no honest 
alternative to the course of frankly récognizing that 
the habit is one which cannot, in the near future, be 
eliminated, one which exist as a personal right of its 
habitues and one which it would be worse than futile 
to attempt to prohibit. 


This conclusion was arrived at because the Comission felt 

that opium smoking, within limits, did not have adverse 
effects on the individual smoker, nor on the prosperity of 

the Straits Settlements. In proving this —— the Commission 


1. O.C.R. Vol. 1. p. 44. V. 35351. 
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provided a table which showed, roughly, that the average. 
consumption of opium per head per year, was between 90-100 | 
chees. This worked out. to less than one-third chee per day. 
According to the China Mutual Life Insurance Company this was ~ 
way below their standard of two chees per day.2 By this, 


the Commission implied that the Chinese opium addicts were — 
moderate smokers. But on re-examining the table one Sees 
that the figures used were: the total number of Chinese 
males over fifteen years, and the farmers! sales of chandu, 
This table therefore is unrealistic in that no account was 
taken of the fact that not all Chinese males over fifteen 
years of age were opium smokers, and that the consumption of 
opium in the Straits included large quantities of smuggled 
opium. Taking these facts into account, the average 
consumption of each opium smoker would therefore be much 
larger than those given in the table. 


Apart from this table, none of the other tables provided 
in the Report showed how many opium smokers existed in the 
Straits, nor how much each smoker consumed. Therefore it may 
be concluded that the findings of the Commission - that the. 
majority of the opium addicts only smoked in moderation and 
very few were excesSive smokers; and that there was no 
increase in the habit - were not based on reliable statistics. 
In many respects they were mere wishful thoughts. It may 
be assumed that these conclusions were drawn from the evidence 
given by the witnesses. But the figures quoted. by the witnesses 
did not have a common denominator. For example, it was stated 
that: 10 - 11% of the ricksha pullers, 60% of the coal coolies, 
and 30% of the Chinese in Singapore were opium smokers. From 
such different figures, it is impossible to arrive at any 
conclusion which could represent the situation correctly. 

Another reason why the Commission did not recommend the » 
prohibition of opium was because some of the medical witnesses 
were of the opinion that opium smoking in moderation was 
relatively harmless. It should be noted that seven out of 
the nine doctors who expressed this view were in Government 
service, and all were Europeans. The information given by 
these doctors were based on their occasional contact with 
opium smokers who came to the hospitals:for treatment. One 


2. 0.C.R. Vol. I. p. 15. V.100:. The China Mutual Life 
Insurance Company used the practical standard of two 
chees per day as the maximum consumption of persons who, 
without orgmic disease, were accepted as 1st class risks. 


0O.C.R. Vol.. II. pp. 160, 164, 211. 
Chua Giang Thye, an opium farmer, estimated that about‘ 
12,000-14,000 tahils of chandu was smuggled per year. 
Khaw Joo Choe estimated that this was 50,000 tahils per 
year. 


- - 


of these doctors admitted that he had not made a proper study 
of the opium question. The evidence of five other doctors4 


was rejected merely because they held strong anti-opium views. 


The Commissioners failed to realise that, among others, they 
had rejected the evidence of Drs. Lim Boon Keng, S.C. Yin 


- and Wu Lien-teh. These doctors were particularly interested 


in, and had much personal knowledge of the opium habit and 

how it affected the smokers. Dr. Lim and Dr. Yin were in charge 
of the Singapore Opium Refuge, and Dr. Wu was the physician- 
in-charge of the Penang Anti-Opium Association. In rejecting 
their evidence, the Commission was discriminating against 

the views expressed by the anti-opiumists. Furthermore, the 
evidence given by these doctors was endorsed by most of the 
opium-smokers who appeared before the Commission. Many of the 
opium smokers said that opium was bad, that they could not 
work without opium, and that they tended to increase their 
intake. The few who said that opium smoking did not affect | 
their were either ‘opium or were well- 
to-do. 


-Regarding the effects of opium on labour, the Commission 
conceded that non-smokers were better than opium smokers 
where heavy manual labour was required. However, the 
Commission also added that the Singapore harbour labour with 


_its high percentage of opium smokers, still ranked second in 


efficiency east of Port Said. The Commission was implying 
that opium did not seem to be detrimental to harbour labour, 
It is interesting to note that most of the European employers 
of Chinese labour found that opium smoking did not harm their 
workers, and that opium was an absolute necessity to the 
labourers, On the other hand, most of the Chinese employers, 
said that opium smoking was bad for their workers. Dr. Wu 
lien-teh said that those who advocated for opium were out of 
touch with the poorer class of opium smokers, 


Another reason why the Commissioners aia not prohibit 
opium was their conviction that the prosperity of the Straits 
had not been affected by this habit. The Commission considered 
this proved by the fact that trade was increasing; that there 
was remarkably little pauperism in the Straits; and that the 
general scene was one of “ceaseless moving, busy, bustling, 
hard-working natives." The Commission forgot that the pros- 
perity of the Straits was neither becanse of opium, nor inspite 
of opium; but rather that this prosperity was due to more 
important factors such as trade, the British peace, the © 
Beographical situation, the hard working people of Singapore, 
and other factors. 


4. Doctors Lim Boon Keng, §8.C. Yin, H.L. Luering, We Lien- 
teh, and M.Jd. Wright. 


5. 0.C.R. Vol. II. pp. 4033, 4029, 5901, 5950, 10769, 12977. 
Evidences given by Khaw Joo Choe, Gan Ngoh Bee, Cheah 
Teck Thye and Tan Teck Soon. 
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Furthermore, the tori did not recommend the 
’ prohibition of opium, because it felt that such a step would 
only lead to greater problems such as the increase in smuggling, 
‘in the use of morphine and alcohol. Besides, in the absence of 
an international agreement, prohibition could not be effectively 
“carried out. This last argument is not quite acceptable 
because at the time the Commission was sitting, most of the 
other countries around the Straits had already restricted or 
prohibited the use of opium. Furthermore, plans were made for 
an International opium Conference to be held in Shanghai in 
February 1909. Therefore, the arguments put forward by the 
Commission were not very convincing. 


The Commission was equally unwilling to Secoueinint a 
rise in the price of chandu in the Straits Settlements. The 
reason for this was that a'rise in price would force the 
poorer smokers to resort to more deleterious drugs like _ 
morphia and opium dross,6 At the same time, smuggling 
would increase. All this of course meant that the sales of 
ilicit chandu would fall, thus leading to-a ccrresponding 
decrease in the revenue. The Commissioners were, perhaps. 
also, aware that the 1904 rise in price resulted ina fall 
in revenue. 


| From: the report, it can also be seen that the Commission 
took, great care not to incur additional expenditure for the 
Government. Suggestions for the establishment of an opium 
curative centre and the registrations of opium smokers, were 
rejected. The reasons given by the Commission against the 
establishment of a refuge were that there was a possibility 
that the refuge would be abused;. that thére was no justifi- 
cation for allocating public revenue to a purpose intended to 
benefit a small section of the community; and that it was 
doubtful whether the success achieved would justify the money 
spent on it. It is surprising that the Commission took such 
a parochial attitude to the refuge. They did not question 
the justification of collecting taxes from the opium smokers, 
but queried the right of spending a part of this tax on the 
same group of people who contributed it in the first place. 


In rejecting the suggestion of registering opium smokers, 
the Commission gave the reasons that this system had been 
tried in Formosa without much success; that the Straits 
Settlements Chinese population was £00 large and impermanent;. 
that it would check. immigration and injure the prosperity of 
the Colony. The last reason given cannot be accepted because 


Opium sae is the residue of opium smoking. This 

residue is collected and mixed with some chandu, and 
re-sold at a lower price. Dross is swallowed, and is 
more harmful than opium. : 


6. 


most of the smokers acquired the habit in the Straits, there- 
fore registration would place no hardship upon the immigrants. 


Furthermore, the better terms of work offered in the Colony, 


would more than make up for the slight inconvenience caused by 
this registration. Both these suggestions which were rejected 
were those that involved much administration and expenditure. 
It was Mr, W.E. Birch, the British Resident in Perak, who 

said beg the Government was "too fond of doing its work | 


easily" .7 


The. most important restriction recommended by the 
Commission was the abolition of the farm system and the intro- 
duction of a Government monopoly for the preparation of chandu,. 
The Commission declared that the opium farmers did not push 
their.sales, despite Gan Ngoh Bes, a well known Penang 
farmer's statement, that they did. Mr. Gan, however declined 
to explain exactly what methods were employed by the farmers to 
increase their sales. Furthermore, the International Opium 
Conference held at Hague in 1911 also proved that the Straits 
Commission was wrong on this point. From the: arguments 
presented by the Commission it appears that the opium farms were 
abolished merely in order to remove the chinteng menace. But 
there.was a more important reason which the Commissioners did not 
mention in the Report, but which they possibly could have had | 
in mind. It was brought out in the Legislative Council on 
October 18, 1909 that the opium farm revenue since 1904 had been 
decreasing, and was likely to continue to decrease. With the 
rise of the rubber industry in the 1900's, investors were pre- 
sented with an alternative and more profitable source of 
investment than, the opium farms. Furthermore, with: the grow- 
ing anti-opium public opinion, the increase in the use of 
horphia, and a decrease in opium smoking, it therefore seemed 
that the opium revenue would continue to decrease. Therefore 
by abolishing the farm system, the Commission was perhaps aware 
that it was in no way depriving the Straits of its revenue, 
but rather, was giving the Government an opportunity of preven- 
ting further decreases.. Furthermore the Commission may also 
have been influenced by the fear that if the Straits did not 
co-operate with the ChineSe in stamping out opium, China would 
no longer allow the free flow of Chinese labour to the Straits. 


Apart from this major change, other minor changes were 


. also suggested. _Recommendations were made to prohibit opium 


smoking in brothels, the access of all women to licensed opium 
shops and the sale of chandu to women and children under 18 


years of age. This last recommendation seems to be incon- 


sistent with the rest of the report because the Commission had 
pronounced that it considered. that the. evils arising from . 
opium smoking were not great enough to require prohibition. 
Besides, nowhere in the report was there any mention ‘that. 
opium smoking was more harmful to wmen than men. Furthermore, 
it was generally accepted that opium smoking was less preva- 
lent among women than men. Therefore, it follows that if the 


7. O.C.R. Vol. II. p. 692, Evidence given by Mr. W.E. Birch 
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Commission had allowed men to smoke, rete was no reason any 
women should. not also be allowed the same privilege. The 

orily conclusion that can be drawn from this, is that since 

the opium consumption of women smokers was small, it was 
considered that this could, without much loss, be sacrificed - 
to satisfy the demands of the anti-opiumists. When one 
considers that these measures were introduced when only one 
female was questioned by the Commission, one can only conclude 
that this was either an ill-considered recommendation, or, 
that it was prejudged. However, in fairness to the Commission, 
it must be said that in making this recommendation, the Commi- 
ssion was but and the existing regula- 


The Commission found it inadvisable to close the opium 
smoking shops because this would force the labourers to 
smoke in their cubicles where environment, space and ventilat- 
ion was worse. An additional though ludicrous argument in 
favour of the retention of these smoking shops was that 
"popular disapproval of the opium habit could reach the 
patrons of such places as compared with the difficulty of 


making itself felt in private homes".8 However, certain 


restrictions as to the locality, sanitation and opening 


hours of these shops were made. The Commission believed 


that such conditions,9 together with the recommended rise 
in license fees would be sufficient to decrease the number — 
of opium smoking shops. Such steps were, to say the least, . 


“not calculated to decrease opium smoking. Indeed, since the 


conditions of the opium smoking shops would be improved, — 
and therefore the addict would be able to smoke in greater 
comfort, it may be expected that the opium habit would be 
further encouraged ° 


The Commission was not very fair in dealing with ‘the 
anti-opium movement. By reporting the number of members in 
the various anti-opium societies together with the total 


‘number of Chinese in each settlement the Commission was imply- 


ing that these societies were too small, and therefore too 
unrepresentative to be of any account. However, it must 
be realized that although the official membership of the 
movement was small, yet it also had the support of a fairly 
large group of non-members. Furthermore, it should be 
remembered that the membership of these societies, was to ' 
extent limited by the hostile attitude of the Government 
towdira s the movement. But this fact was rejected by the 
Commission. 


8. 0.C.R. Vol. I. pp. 29-30. v.211-213. 


9. 0O.C.R. Vol. I. p. 30. v.214, 215, 221: Public opium smok- 
ing shops were to be confined to the main streets of the 
Chinese quarter of the larger towns. The shops had ‘to. 
meet the sanitary conditions, and the amount of air-space 
per smoker, specified by the Government, and the opening 
hours were limited to, 7.00a.m. to 10.00p.m. 


The Commission also implied that the Chinese were not 
sinceré in desiring to prohibit opium because some witnesses, 
who. held anti-opium views, were still making money from opium. 
It has been pointed out that this was not true with the — 
Chinese mining towkays, most of whom were truly anxious that 


opium should be prohibited as it decreased the efficiency of 


their workers.10 Those who continued to profit by the trade 
were those who considered -opium purely as a commercial article. 
Moreover they felt that so long as the Government. continued 


to derive a revenue from opium, they too, were justified in 


making profits from the same article. The Commission was 
expecting too much when it said that the Movement had not done 
much towards educating the public against the use of opium, 

It must be remembered that the movement was only about two 
years old at that time. 


Finally, the Commission stated iia its refusal to 
prohibit opium was entirely based on its findings. These 
findings showed that the evils arising from opium were not 
sufficiently wide-spread or acute, and that public, opinion 
against opium was not so advanced as to justify legislative 
prohibition. The Commission then admitted that since the 
revenue from opium was so large, the financial aspect of the 
question should also be discussed. For this reason, the 
Commissioners took it upon themselves to inquire into the 
possibilities of creating alternative sources of revenue, even 
though this was not specified in their order of reference. 

The Commission assumed that it was only natural that the 
Chinese population should make up the deficit arising from 

the restriction of opium, as they were the ones who would 
benefit by such measures. Therefore, only twenty-six witresses 
were asked to suggest alternative sources of revenue. Twenty 
of these witnesses were Chinese, non-Government officials, and 
the other six were either connected with the Chinese Protec- 
torate or were in the Perak Government service. The Commission 
was misinterpreting information when it charged the witnesses 
for showing an “unwillingness” to submit to alternative forms 
of taxation".11 Most of the witnesses who were questioned on 
this point, were willing to submit to any new tax introduced | 
by the. Government, so long as the tax fell fairly on all ; 
communities. A Chinese poll tax and a remittance tax were 
opposed, but an income tax and taxes on luxury goods such as 
tobacco and alcohol were accepted. It was the Commission itself 
that disapproved of the income tax because it was presumed 
that the Chinese, with their peculiar method of conducting 
business, could easily evade the tax. Increased tax on luxuries 
was also rejected by the Commission, as this would interfere 
with the freedom of the port. This therefore shows that the 
Commission was of the opinion that there was no-alternative 
source of revenue which could make up the deficit in the. event 
of the prohibition of opium, 


10. Dr. Wong Lin Ken. ‘The Malayan Tin Industry to 1914, 
PhD. thesis,. 1959). pp.718, 720-1, 724. 
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The Commission then admitted that: 3 ) 
"A consideration of the difficulty to be encountered 
in properly maintaining the Government of this” 
Colony, in providing for the education of the 
children, in the upkeep of the hospitals, the pre- 
servation of the public peace, in meeting the vast . 
cost of the extraordinary Public Works to which the 
Colony is committed and the other multifarious items 
of expenditure, due to the absence of revenue derived 
from opium leads us, quite independently of the reasons 
adduced in previous Sections of the Report, to the 
conclusion that the opium question should be dealt with 
bey A "Y increased control and not by way of prohi- 
on" 


This implies that even if the evidence showed that opium should 
be prohibited, the Commission would, on purely financial | 
considerations, still refuse to make such a recommendation. 
This therefore means that the Commission was more concerned 
with the loss of the revenue from opium than the evils arising 
from opium. If this were the case, then it is difficult to 
see how the Commissioners could have conducted the inquiries 
and made their recommendations without being influenced by 
financial considerations. Indeed, one may even go further in 
Suggesting that perhaps the arguments contained in the first 
fifteen sections of the Report were put forward merely to 
justify the Commission's refusal to give up the opium revenue, 


Bishop Oldham was the only person to disagree with the 
report. He submitted a memorandum of dissent. The Bishop 
held that there was no such thing as smoking in moderation 
since the tendency for addicts to increase their opium intake 
would eventually lead to excessive smoking. On this point 
the Bishop had the support of several doctors.and opium smokers, 
Oldham further disagreed with the Report in desiring that. 
provision should be made whereby further increases in the 
price of chandu and other restrictive measures could be effected. 
Apart from these differences the Bishop's recommendation was the 
same as that of the main Report. But in a private letter to 
Mr. W.G. St. Clair, a retired editor of the Singapore Free 
Press, the president of the Commission criticised this minor 
report, implying that since the Bishop was first and foremost 
a missionary, and only secondly a Commissioner, his memoran- 
dum of dissent should not be taken into account. But although 
Oldham considered that opium was an evil which should 
ultimately be abolished, he was also of the opinion that 
sudden and drastic restrictive measures should not be intro- 
duced, as this would disorganise the finance and do more harm 
than good to the opium addicts. This shows that the presi- 
dent's criticisms were unfounded. — 


0.C.R. Vol. De 43. Visele 


Though the Opium Commission Report is a voluminous work, 
yet it does not seem ta be a very thorough study of the opium 
question. It is lacking in relevant data. The.Commission 
failed to find out the most. essential imformation on which this 
inquiry should have been based, that is: the total number of 
opium smokers in the Straits, and the amount they smoked. The 
Commissioners showed a bias against the imformation given by 
the witnesses who held anti-opium views; they were also harsh 
and unfair in their account of the anti-opium movement. The 
Report was mainly concerned with justifying and safeguarding 
the opium revenue, and where it was convenient, a few restric- 
tive measures were introduced, provided that these did not © 
jeopardize the revenue. Such measure therefore were.not 
calculated to decrease the consumption of opium. The recommend- 
ations also showed that the Commission followed implicitly . 
the implications contained in the Order of Reference, and it 


‘is not surprising that the Government was pleased with the 


Report and implemented its recommendations ‘in toto!'. The | 
Report also met most of the measures advocated by the anti- 
opium societies. The Opium Commission Report appears to be 
the first step in the elimination of opium in the Straits 
Settlements, but it would be more correct to look upon it. as 
a last desperate effort to justify the Government's policy of. 
collecting revenue from opium. 


CONCLUSION 


British ‘nine policy in the Straits Settlements was tied 
up with the revenue from opium... This revenue which was derived 
from the opium farms, was first instituted at the turn of the. 
19th century, because it fulfilled certain local conditions at 
that time. But, since the opium consumed in the Colony came 
from India; and the Chinese imports of Indian opium were .. 
Shipped from the Colony, the Straits opium policy came to he 
linked with that of India and China. The Colonial Office, 
therefore had some control over the Straits opium policy. 


. In 1894 when the Royal Opium Commission was appointed in India 


the Straits was also told torestrict its opium trade. This — 
led to the passing of the first Chandu Bill in the same year.* 
In 1906, when Britain entered into an agreement with China 


.to restrict the export of Indian opium to China, in the 


following year, the Straits was told to appoint an Opium = 
Commission. Apart from India and China, British opium policy — 
was: also influenced by public opinion created by the anti- 
Oopiumists. It was public opinion, which in the first instance . 
led to the appointment of the Royal Commission. 


_ Within the Straits, British opium policy was extinais 
in the hands of the Governor. Since the Colony depended ~ 
heavily upon the opium revenue derived from the farms, the..- 
Government, therefore. came to protect ‘and patronise them. 
Howéver, in the 1890's and the 1900's, when the attacks of the 
anti-opium movement against this policy became stronger, the 


Government had to place certain tions. the 
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This succeeded in appeasing the anti-opiumists, and, at the 
same time ensured the continuation of the opium revenue. The 
‘1908 Straits Opium Commission was, in one respect, a concess- 
ion made to the anti-opiumists,. 


Fifteen months after its appointment, the Opiun > : 
Commission published its Report. Like the Royal Commission, the 
Straits Commission took a moderate view of the evils arising 
from the smoking of this drug. In the recommendations for 
the restriction of the opium habit, the Commission showed a 
definite reluctance to introduce measures which would greatly 
endanger the opium revenue. 


One of these recommendations was the abolition of the 
farming system. On January 1, 1910, the farming system, which | 
for the last one hundred years had been jealously guarded . 
by the Government, was finally abolished. At the same time, 
the Government Monopolies Department was started. This 
Department undertook the manufacture of chandu, and the 
maintenance of a preventive service. By this change in policy, 
‘much of the abuses existing under the farming system, were 
removed. It has already been suggested, that the real reason 
behind the abolition of the farming system was the realisation 
that this system was not as profitable as it used to be. It 
will be remembered that in 1883 and in 1892, Sir Frederick Weld, 
and later, the Colonial Office both raised the question of © 
the abolition of the farming system. But both were unsuccessful. 
This was probably because, at that time and right up to 1904, 
the revenue from the farms was increasing. However after 1904, 
the revenue from this source declined. This fact made the . 
Government willing to relinquish the farms, in omer that, . 
through direct management the opium revenue could be protected. 
Thus, from 1867 to 1910, revenue was always the first consider- 
ation in the British opium policy in the Straits Settlements, 


GRAPH SHOWING THE OPIUM REVENUE 


| _ AND THE TOTAL REVENUE OF THE : 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, 1867-1909.’ 
TOTAL S.S. REVENUE | \ 
, TOTAL S.S. 
/ OPIUM REVENUE 
0 


YEAR 


NOTE: 1867. 1868 FIGURES FOR MALACCA ARE 
Gf NOT AVAILABLE. HENCE TOTAL S.S. 
REVENUE FIGURES ARE INCOMPLETE. 


| SOURCE: LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL PROCEEDINGS, 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, 1867—1 869. 
BLUE BOOKS. 1870-1909. 
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THE CHINESE PROTECTORATE IN SINGAPORE 


Ng Siew Yoong! 


Soon after Raffles founded Singapore in 1819, the. Chinese 
began to arrive in slowly increasing numbers and to form an ’ 
important section of its population. Most of the immigrants 
came from the two southern-most maritime provinces of Kwang- - 
tung and Fukien. In the Straits there were five major groups: 
the Macaos, natives of Canton and neighbouring towns and vill- 
ages; the Khehs from the interior of the province of Kwang- 
tung; the Teychews, from Swatow and its vicinity; the 
Hailams, natives from the Island of Hainan; and the Hokiens, 
from Amoy and the other places in the province of Fukien. 


In Singapore the Chinese population increased steadily; | 
by 1860, the Chinese numbered 50,043 out of 81,734. These | 
immigrants were mainly adult males, while many were criminals, 
the lowest and worst class from Canton and other cities; there 
were also some political refugees. These formed the turbulent 
elements of the Chinese Community and were principally respon-: 
sible for the lawless state of Singapore in the first half of: 
the nineteenth century.2 


South China, which provided most of the immigranta, was 
the headquarters of the Thian Ti Hui, also known as the Hung 
League, or Triad Society,4 a secret society of great antiquity. 
Wherever the Chinese settled the Triad Societies followed, and. 
wherever there were Triad Societies there was trouble. The -~ 
lawlessness of the members was augmented by the fact that 
~-immigrants from the different provinces - sometimes of districts 
from the same province - brought their ancestral feuds tae 
them, and these broke out in fights. 


1. This article is an abridged and edited version of a B.A. 
(Hons.) thesis, submitted to the University of Malaya in 
Singapore, in 1955. 


Societies. See also Purcell V. The Chinese in Malaya 
(Oxford 1948), for a general study. 


3. In the Straits the Thian Ti Hui was known later as 
‘the Ghee Hin Society. 


« 


Moreover the Chinese spoke not one but several dialects 
and this caused considerable difficulty to the British 
Government because the governing officials had little know- 
ledge of the people whom they had to control. 


Hence, for a long time the Chinese lived their own 
lives subject to a minimum of interference. In immigration 
too, there was no supervision; therefore as far as a 
"Sinkeh", or new arrival was concerned, he know of no other 
authority than the secret society which could offer him 
protection and assistance whenever necessary. Shortly after 
his arrival, every Sinkeh was compelled to join one of these 
organisations, otherwise he would be severely punished.4 


. A typical picture of that period is given by Buckley 

who says that in 1831 Singapore was in a very lawless state; 
several murders were reported in a week, and no proper measures 
were available to trace the criminals or to secure life and 
property in the outlying parts of the town. While a gang of 
convicts was working on 2 road, a number of Chinese ran out 

of the jungle and rescued ten of the convicts by knocking off 
thejr irons. The whole police force, eighteen strong, was 
mustered and recovered five of them. It was said that at the 
time a secret society exceeding one thousand men was established 
in the jungle and that they had actually a fort there.5 


This small police force was numerically inadequate to 
keep the rapidly increasing Chinese population under strict 
surveillance. This was even more so in the case of Chinese 
agriculturist population in the interior, where swamps and 
forests made access difficult. The signs of secret societies 
were Seen everywhere. For many years murdered bodies. were 


/. 


4. Journal, Indian Archipelago. Vol. 6. p. 550. “Concern- 
ing the Tan Tae Hoey in Singapore". In this paper , 
- Abdullah Munshi claims to have witnessed: the-execution- 


of a Chinese who had refused to join one of the secret 
‘societies. § 


5« Buckley, C.B. An Anecdotal History of Old Times in 
Singapore. Singapore 1902, Vol. 1 p. 213. 
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found about the country, each mutilated in a peculiar manner, 
generally with either the right or left hand chopped up into 
certain number of parts, left hanging together by the skin. 
The numerous gang robberies were believed to be perpetrated 
by members of the Thian Ti Hui. Many Chinese shopkeepers and 
traders paid regular sums to these organisations as "protec- 
tion-money" or as a contribution in the nature of blackmail. 


Although these secret societies offered no open oppo- 
sition to the Government, they were ever striving to increase 
their own power, to compel their members to submit to their 
decision disputes of every description; whether of a criminal 
or civil nature. Every effort was made to defeat justice. 
When &@ member had committed a crime, witnesses against him 
were bribed not to appear, and if necessary, murdered. The 
aim of the headmen was to create an imperium in imperio, to 
enjoy all the benefits of life in a British Colony, and dis- 
regard the British law when it suited them. .As a rule, they. 
were prosperous and eminently respectable persons, Samsengs | 
or rowdies,. were employed to carry out their orders. It was 
that the Ghee Hok alone four-hundred sam- 
Sengse 


In Singapore there were ‘two powerful rival organisations 
- Ghee Hin and Ghee Hok - whose hostility broke out in. | 
periodical riots ranging from a few hours to days. Between. 
1845-1885 a series of riots occurred in Singapore, Penang 
and Malacca, The first serious riot occurred in 1846. Another 
riot occurred in 1851 when the Chinese Christians in the 
country districts were attacked by secret societies whose 
headmen found that these converts tended to become independent. 
and act as a check upon their activities which had hitherto . 
heen carried out in complete immunity from surveillance. The 
disturbances lasted a week. 


Their destructive power culminated in the 1854 riots, 
the most bloody ones in the history of Singapore. For ten 
days the whole isiand was the scene of pitched “battles 
between the rival factions. Military were called out and the, 
whole European community turned out. as Special Constables to 
help the police to restore peace and order. In all, four 
hundred Chinese were killed, a great number wounded, and three 
hundred houses were burnt. The Government was unable to quell 
these riots; they were carried on until the rival a. 
had given vent to their feelings.7 


Until 1869, the Government's policy was one of conekiiae 
tion and negotiation, but this attitude only served to encdurage 
the lawlessness and to increase the power of, these. eee 


6. Singapore Daily Times. 26 Sept. 1871. 


Te Bock sey Vol. II, p. 585-594. 
' Read, W.H. Play and Politics, London 1901, p. 95-104. 
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By. 1871 it was estimated that they had sa tan a about forty 
thousand members in Singapore .8 


One probable reason why for a long time no attention was 
paid to them was that their disturbances only affected the 
Chinese. As long as the Europeans did not interfere.in the | 
fighting, they were allowed to pass unharmed through streets 
filled with armed parties of opposing factions. 


The secret societies not only disregarded British law 
but they imposed a reign of terror and force over the whole 
Chinese community. After the fifties they became a still 
greater menace when Malays and Indians began to: join them. 


Leading citizens, successive grand Juries and local 
journals repeatedly clamoured for actions against them but 

all to no avail. Due to the ignorance of the Indian Govern- 
ment of the conditions in the Colony, no measure was adopted 
to check them. After the transfer in 1867 from the India 
Office to the Colonial Office, the government's effort to 
control secret societies was speeded up by the Penang Riots 

of the same year. The Commission appointed to enquire into 
the Penang Riots revealed the dangerous nature of these 
associations, and the need to suppress them. Consequently, 

in 1869, the’ local Legislature, given real power by the 
transfer, passed an Ordinance for the suppression of Dangerous 
Societies. Under this Ordinance all societies with ten or 
more persons had to be registered. The police were: empowered 
to ascertain who were members of each society, what its objects 
were, when it met and so on.2 This ordinance virtually meant 
legal recognition of secret societies, a fact quickly taken 
advantage of by the societies. Their membership continued to 
increase, and their activities continued much as in the past, 
with riots in 1871, 1872 and 1876. Real records were kept 
back, and lists for inspection by the police were faked. 

became a farce. 


8. The Manners & Customs of the Chinese of the Straits Settle- 


ments. (Singapore 1879). p. 108. 

$.D.T. 7 March 1871. 

According to the Census Report of 1871, the total Chinese 
population in Singapore was 54,572. By comparing this 
with the above figure, it means that about 75% of the 


Chinese community were members of these dangerous organi- 
sations,. 


“An Ordinance’ to ‘the suppression of Dangerous 


Societies. No. XIX of 1869" of S.S. Govert. rr? 
dated 24 Dec. 1869. 


, 


Another social evil which became prominent at about 
this time was the abuses which existed in the labour trade. 
Up to the 1870 there was no government supervision; “Sinkehs" 
were thus left at the ~cewine of unscrupulous "coolie-brokers," 
as they were called. renyo immigrants were imported under 
the credit-ticket system They were treated like cattle, 


and were called "Chui Tsai" or "piglets". Gangs of samsengs 
were hired by the coolie-brokers to conduct these sinkehs 
from the ships to the depots to prevent them from running away. 
Other abuses, including kidnapping, were also practised. This 
state of affairs was first brought to the Governor's attention 
in a petition signed by leading Chinese citizens in 1871. In 
1873 another petition for better protection of Chinese immi- 
grants was signed by 250 leading Chinese firms engaged in the. 
gambir, pepper and general trade of the Settlement. Conse- 
quently a Bill for the protection of Chinese immigrants was 
passed in 1875; but it was never enforced because of strong 
opposition from powerful European merchants. 
But the abuses continued to -inerease and could no 
longer be ignored by Government. This scandalous state of _. 
‘affairs was confirmed by Mr. Pickering's Report which also 
revealed that headmen of secret societies were involved 
in the coolie trade and that gangs of coolies were driven 
aboard by samsengs for shipment to Sumatra and elsewhere,l1l > 
In 1876, the commission appointed to enquire into labour 
conditions also recommended the introduction of a system to | 
control immigration; and the appointment of a Protector of 
Inmigrants to look after the welfare of the sinkehs.12 


As a result of the repeated request for the better pro- 
tection of Chinese Immigrants from the Chinese community and 
the recommendations of the Commissions of 1872 and 1876; and 
the fact that, in spite of the Dangerous Societies Ordinance, 
the secret societies were still as unmanageable as before, 
it was finally decided in 1877 that a Chinese Protectorate 
should be established for the purpose of dealing with all © 
matters concerning the Chinese. By its co-operation the — 
government hoped to obtain a better understanding of the 

Chinese problems and deal with them effectively. 


10, S.D.f. 17 Mar. 1871. 

Under this system advances were made by to 
those immigrants from China under his charge. Upon arrival 
the former sold the services of these sinkehs to pros- 
pective employers at a substantial profit. The prices 

- ..demanded by. the coolie-brokers depended_on the demand for 
labour. Once an agreement had been reached the coolies — 
were obliged to work for the employer at whatever wages 
he,cared to fix until each of them had paid.off the. amount 
which the employer had paid for him. See also: 
Blythe, W.L. A Historical Sketch of Chinese Labour in . 
Malaya. M.B.J.R.AsS. Vol. 20 1947 p. 69. 


THE STAFF OF THE CHINESE PROTECTORATE 


| Before dealing with the functions of the Chinese Pro- 
tectorate and the methods which were employed in its joint © 
efforts with the government to abolish the-.secret societies 
and eliminate the various abuses practised by the Chinese on 
their ignorant fellow countrymen, it is necessary to have 

some idea who were the officers that were mainly responsible ~ 
for carrying out these measures. The most important officer . 
‘in this department was the Protector of Chinese. He had to 
deal with every matter connected with the Chinese life and 
custom and to make the Chinese - especially the new arrivals 

- realise that there was a government officer whose special 
duty was to protect them and to be their friend. Authority 
was invested in the Protector by passing Ordinances os saat 
him to carry out his special duties. 


The first Protector of Chinese, Mr. W.A. Pickering, was 
well qualified for the post. He had been in the Colony since 
1871 as a Chinese Interpreter. Before joining the Straits 
Settlements Civil Service he had seen many years of Service _ 
in China, His first appointment in China was at Foochow, where, 
in 1862 he joined the Imperial Maritime Customs Department as. 

a tidewaiter who boarded vessels and kept tally of their im- 
ports and exports. As a knowledge of Chinese was highly valued 
and rewarded, Pickering spent his leisure hours picking up the 
colloquial Chinese and mastering the written language in the 
hope of quick promotion. The hieroglyphics upon the tea chests 
and bales were his spelling books. In 1863, he was transferred 
to the newly established Maritime Customs at Takao, in Formosa. 
While there, he continued with his linguistic study and was © 
able to become conversant with the vernacular spoken there. 
Within two years, he was placed in charge of the Customs at 
Anping, the port of Taiwanfoo, the capital. Later on, having 
been offered a very advantageous post by an English firm there, 
he left the Customs and joined this firm in 1867 and remained 
there until 1870 when he left for England on account of ill- | 
health. Thus for seven years (between 1863-1870) he was able 
"to probe deeply into the unfathomable nature of the Wily 


Celestials" and ‘gained an intimate knowledge of the Chinese 
people. 


Besides the written aitinetees, Pickering could speak 
several dialects as well; viz: Mandarin, Hokkien, Foochow, 
Teochew, Hakka and Cantonese. Another advantage he had was 
that, since 1871, he already had considerable contact with 

the Chinese in the Straits Settlements, was well acquainted 


11. Report on Kidnapping Sinkehs, by Pickering. Proceedings, 
Leg. Coe, ss, 1877. 


12. Report of Commission to engaire into the Condition of 
Chinese La bourer 1876.. P.L.C.S.S. pe CCXLIII 1876. 
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with.their views and sentiments and had been frequently 
employed as a medium of communication between the Government 
and individuals and the secret societies. His appointment as 
the.first Protector of Chinese was therefore most appropriate. 
He was deeply respected and trusted by the respectable meftbers - 
of the Chinese community and was feared by the criminal classes. 
Through his unceasing efforts chaos was steadily reduced to 
order. 


To assist the Protector in carrying out the Chinese 
Immigration and Crimping Ordinances of 1877 and the general 
- management of the Chinese population, the Governor decided to 
appoint an Assistant Protector of Chinese. Dr. N.B. Dennys, 
a resident of Hong Kong, was selected. 


Dr. Dennys had been in the East since 1863, when he 
joined the Consular Service in China as Student Interpreter at 
Peking. He passed his exam in the Chinese language within a 
year, that is, in 1864. After holding several important 
positions in China he resigned at the end of 1865 and became 
the editor of the "China Mail". He also founded, and until 
1875, edited, "Notes and Queries on China and. Japan" and the 
"China Review". Moreover, he was the author of several books 
on Chinese subjects, amongst which was "A Handbook of Cantonese 
Colloquial" which was adopted by the Straits Government. In 
1878, he received the decoration of the "Pao Sing" from the 
Chinese Government for services rendered in-connection with 
the abolition of the Macao Coolie Trade. His experience in 
the coolie-trade made him valuable to the Straits Government 
especially in its attempt to abolish the abuses in Chinese 
immigration. On the 23rd April 1877 he was appointed as the 
Assistant Protector of Chinese, Singapore, under Ordinance ITI 


Other subordinate officers were the Boarding Officer, 
Chinese Interpreters, clerks and a number of miscellaneous 
employees. These were the basic staff of the Chinese Protec- 
‘torate. -Later on, other appointments were added to it as the 
duties and responsibilities. of the Protectorate increased | 
with the steadily increasing Chinese population. ve 


For some time the Government had felt the necessity of 
having Chinese speaking officials in the Civil Service, and 
..-recommendations-were made that cadets should be sent to China 


Pioneering in Formosa. ‘London, 1898, 
Bernard Nunn was wrong when he said that Pickering was 
wrecked and practically enslaved for some years in Formosa. 
(Makepeace, Brooke, Braddell: One Humired years of 

Singapore. London 1921. Vol. I. pe 99) 


ports for the purpose of studying Chinese dialects. However, 
nothing was done until, with the appointment of a Protector 
of Chinese there was an officer who could supervise over 

cadets.studying Chinese. One of the first cadets to take up 


. Chinese study was Francis Powell, who later became the Pro- 
tector of Chinese in 1890. 


A scheme for the examination of cadets in the Chinese 
language was drawn up. The whole course was to take three 
years, but in 1895, it was reduced to two and a half years, 
the cadets proceeding to China direct instead of remaining 
six months in Singapore first. Cadets selected to study ~ 
Chinese were sent to China ports (mainly to Swatow and Amoy 
because the majority of the Chinese immigrants came from these 
two ports) to acquire practical proficiency both in verbal 
and written Chinese. In 1883, Pickering in the Annual 
Report of the Chinese Protectorate said that there were five 
unpassed cadets studying in China. He also revealed that 

the study of Chinese was not popular with cadets, the reason 
being that they had to work very much harder and about twice 
as long as cadets studying Malay, losing extra pay and the 


chance of any extra acting or permanent appointments that: 
might be vacant. 


As an inducement for government officials to take. up. the 
study of one of the native languages in use in the Straits 
in their free time, a sum of money was set aside by the - 
Government to be offered as teacher's allowance to those 
interested in pursuing such studies. To encourage more passed 
cadet officers to qualify in other languages than the one. 

they had chosen to study, a bonus scheme was introduced 

whereby such officers would receive a bonus of five hundred. 
dollars on passing an examination. As the government believed 
that the greater the number of officers there were who 
possessed an efficient knowledge of native languages the better 
would be the administration of government, this bonus scheme 


was later extended to include other cruisers officers than 
those in the cadet class.@ 


These examination (both for cadets and officers) war's 
conducted by the Protector of Chinese. The qualified Chinese- 
speaking officers not only held appointments in the 

Protectorate, but also served in other Government departments 


2. Each cadet. was,.expected to.pass-the lower’ standard in 
* the language he was appointed to study within the 
prescribed period; viz: 2 years from the arriyal in 
the Colony for Malay or 3 years for Chinese, 
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where such knowledge would be of value. Thus the establish- 
ment of the Chinese Protectorate inaugurated the building up 
within the Straits Settlements Civil Service of.a corps of 
European officers who were qualified to handle the Chinese 
affairs directly without the need of an Interpreter. 


CHINESE IMMIGRATION 


Amongst the numerous functions of the Chinese Protectorate 
there were three which were of special importance; viz.,. 
Chinese immigration; traffic in women and girls; and Chinese 
secret societies. These were the chief concerns of the 
Protector who continually sought to remove the abuses practised 
in the first named and to wipe out the last two. In his strug- 
gles with these problems, he often worked in conjunction with 
the police, and by their combined efforts much of the objection- 
able features in these problems were eliminated by the end of 
the nineteenth century. The general policy adopted in this 
period was one of gradual suppression and increased control. 


3 In the nineteenth century the increase in Chinese 
population in the Colony was not by natural growth but by the 
surplus of immigration over death and retreat. Many of these 
immigrants were very poor and came to the Colony on the credit- 
system, with the understanding that upon their arrival they 
had to pay their passage-money and other expenses to the 

Khehtow or coolie-broker who had made advances to them. These 
immigrants were possessors of no property whatsoever, and the 
only security they had to offer was their own persons. There- 

fore, upon arrival, those who were not employed by the 

employer or his agent while on board the ship were conducted 
by samsengs (employed by the coolie-broker) to the depots 

and confined in over-crowded and closely barred rooms not fit 

to keep pigs in. They were huddled together, forty or aa gay 
in a room in which there was space for eight or ten only.l 

The price paid by the employer for the sinkheh depended on 
the demand for labour existing at the time and the amount- 

received by the Khehtow might be two,, three or four times 

the cost of the passage.2 From the time of their arrival to 


the time they were employed, the sinkhehs were never brought 
into contact with the government. It was this non-supervision 
on the part of the government that enabled the secret societies 
to gain such strong control over the sinkhehs and forced Yhe 
latter to look to them for protection. 


1. G. to No. 25, 24 1878. 
2. G. to S.S. Noe 99, 29 March 1877. 
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Because of the peculiar circumstances connected with 
‘Chinese Immigration, ‘the government felt that it was beyond 

its power to abolish the credit-system. Therefore, the only 
alternative was to supervise and regulate the migrant trade. 


As a first step towards their supervision, every 
immigrant ship was boarded by an officer from the Protectorate 
and hand bills were distributed amongst the passengers to 
assure them that the government would protect them against any 
oppresion. Those whose passage had been paid were released at 
once, others were taken to the licensed depots3 where they 


were’ visited by the Protector or his Assistant to see that 
there was no over-crowding and that things were in a satis- 
factory state. These officers also helped to find the relatives 
- or friends of those immigrants who had them here. Further 

* protection was provided them by requiring that all labour. 
contracts must be signed in the presence of the Protector of 

Chinese. Each labourer and employer received a copy of the 
contract numbered according to the Registration books kept in 
the office. The terms of the contract were explained to the 


immigrant in his own dialect and he was told to whom he should 
his complaints. . 


At the same time protection was also extended to the 
emigrant by the stipulation that recruiters of emigrants must 
‘' be licensed by the Protector and every contract to work | 
outside the Colony must be signed by the emigrant and his 
employer or his agent in the Protector's presence. The | 
System of signing contracts was readily accepted and in 1880 
the number of\contracts thus made was nearly doubled that of 
‘1879. In 1886, to prevent substitution, every employer was 
furnished with a photograph of each labourer employed by him, 


Meanwhile, defects were discovered in the existing 
System. Ships were discharging passengers without waiting 
for the Boarding Officer to inspect them and the Protector was 
not empowered by the law to insist that immigrants must be 
detained on board until they had been inspected by the — 
Protectorate's official. Moreover, immigrant ships were over- 
crowded and could not be inspected properly because there was 
no depot to accommodate them for inspection.4 The Ordinance 
was amended in 1880, by which more power was given to the © 
‘Protector in regard to credit passengers. Unpaid passengers 
“were taken charge of on arrival and given direct protection 
by the Chinese Protectorate. The use of licensed depots 
became compulsory. Before inspection, unauthorised persons. 


meee 


3. G. to S.8. No. 300,°12 October 1877. In 1877 there were - 
22 licensed depots in Singapore. er eal 


4. The junks from Hainan especially were over-crowded,. 
Vessels of from 60 to 80 tons were crowded with from 150 
to 160 passengers. (A.R. on C.P. 1881). 
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were not allowed to communicate with the Sinkhehs, and, in 
order to prevent evasion the vessels had to anchor in such 
places as were pointed out by the Government, and the immi- 
grants were not moved until the vessel had been visited by” 
officers of the Protectorate who would take down the names and 
numbers of passengers who were to be sent to the various licen- 
sed depots, and these were later checked in the depots to see 
that all was correct. By these measures the Protector could 
keep a check on the movements of the Sinkhehs and thus stopped 


the kidnapping of Sinkhehs waieh were so prevalent at this é 
period. 


Sheds were provided by some European companies? to be 
used as depots at the wharf in which the passengers, especially 
women and children were examined. A depot was also provided 
by the government at Kampong Glam for the examination of 
passengers of the vessels anchoring in the Roads. The expenses 


for maintaining these depots were obtained by idee) a — 
_ fee of twenty five cents on each engagement. 


Coolie-brokers were in the habit of supply Sumatra . 
planters with labourers of inferior quality. Consequently, the 
planters frequently repudiated contracts made by their agents 
on the ground that the men engaged were unfit for the work 
they had to do. To stop this practice, the Protector caused 
the agents in the Colony to be responsible for the fulfilment 
of contracts signed by them. This had the desired effect, 
and care was taken to examine the labourers medically before 
engagements. The term for engagement outside the Colony was 
generally for one year, with the stipulation that the labourer 
had to work until he had paid off all debts due to his : 
employer. However, the whole service was not to exceed three 
years. The Protector found that this system was unsatisfactory 
because, in spite of all efforts, it was impossible to make 
the majority of the sinkhehs comprehend such conditions, and 
the terms were thus often abused. .As a result, labourers ~* 
seldom were freed from servitude in less than the legal period 
of three years. Moreover, ill-treatment of men in such places 
was not uncommon. After several amendments’ were introduced to 
safeguard the emigrants, in 1896 provision was made which gave 
the government complete control over emigration to any place 
which was not a part of the British dominions or under the 
protection of the British Government. By this Ordinance the 
Governor could prohibit the ae sigan to any country which 
was considered as undesirable, Ne 


5. The Tanjong Pagar Dock Company, Messrs. Mansfield and 
Company, and the Agents for the P. & 0O., and Messrs. 
Jardine's Steamers. 


6, Ordinance No. 21 of 1896 "The Crimpins ordinance 1eg6" 
Section 8. Appendix H. 
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As stated above, the credit-system, though undesirable, 
was allowed to continue throughout this period because owing 
to the poverty of many of the immigrants this was the only way 
they could come to the Colony. Since the government's policy 
was to encourage immigration, the best thing it could do was 
to take care that these men were not cheated or abused. 
However, the protection given by the Protectorate was inade- 
quate. The Singapore Free Press reported in 1890 that 
labourers were still being fleeced by the brokers and that 
great disorder was created on board immigrant ships by the 
large number of coolie-brokers, depot-keepers, their crimps 
and hangers-on who swarmed on board as soon as the ship came 
alongside. This deplorable state of affairs was confirmed ed 
the Labour Commission of 1890 which had this to says: 


"Scenes of disorder amounting almost to riots, sometimes 
occur on the arrival of coolie-ships, rowdies from the shore 
assaulting the Boarding Officers, boatmen and depot-keepers, 
snatching earrings and bangles from women passengers and end- 
eavouring to persuade 'unpaid' passengers to run away. To 
prevent a recurrence of such scenes, several of which took 
place in 1890, special police have been quartered near the 


docks, but this cannot ensure i space and quiet necessary 
for an effective examination." | 


Although, by inspecting the depots and signing of 
contracts, the Protector did succeed in stopping the kidnap- . 
‘ping of Sinkhehs, yet, once in the depot, there was nothing to 
prevent the depot-keeper acting as agent for the employer - 
to influence and pursuade the Sinkhehs to accept the engage- 
ment from which he could obtain the highest profit. 


, The Labour Commission recommended that such an unsatis- 
factory state of affairs could only be remedied by the aboli- 
tion of licensed depots and substituted these by establishing 
Government depots for the detention of unpaid passengers. © 


Similar requests had been made by the Protector from time 
to time since 1877. Under the existing law, all male deck: 
passengers were examined by Chinese Protectorate's officials 
on board the ship. Those who were claimed by the licensed depots 
as being in debt for advances were transferred to them and could 
be kept there legally for ten days under the supervision of: the 
Protector. But many unpaid passengers managed to evade sueh 
supervision by stating that they had paid their passages and 
therefore did not owe anything. ‘The Protector felt that stich 
evasions could only be detected by the establishment of Govern- 
ment depots where immigrants could be detained and questioned 
carefully. Finally in 1897 -the Government decided to provide 

for these depots out of the g eneral revenue of the Colony, to 


7 


Te ‘Report of Commissioners appointed to Enquire into the Stelte 
of Labour in the Straits Settlements and Protected Native 
States 1891. P.L.C.S.S. 1891 Appendix 37, p. 171. 
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be supplemented by increasing the stamp fee to a uniform rate 
of one dollar for each contract. In 1899 the completed depots 
were used to examine immigrants. But, contrary to expectation, 
the chief object for the establishment of these depots had fai- 
led; that is, the Protectorate's officers failed to detect 

any persons being improperly or against their will brought 

from China, nor was there any increase in the number of unpaid 
passengers detected. 


In the protection of the labourer too, the protection 
given by the Protector was found to be inadequate. Up to. 
the time when he signed his contract, the migrant was looked 
after and cared for, but, from this point, so far as the 
ctorate was concerned, he disappeared. His name remained 
Pac register, and that was all. With the carrying out of 
‘maontract. terms or with his release on its expiration, the 
NYattorate did not concern itself. The lack of inspection 

“tha part of the Chinese Protectorate officials resulted in 
thé Jabourers being frequently beaten or otherwise ill-treated 
by, the Chinese headmen or contractors in the European and 
Chinese estates. They were also detained long after they had 
fulfilled their contracts by being kept continually in debt. | 
The result of this revelation was the passing of the Chinese 
Agriculturist Labourers Protection Ordinance of 1891. [In it, 
provisions were made for the inspection of estates by officers 
from the Chinese Protectorate, for medical treatment, for the 
keeping of registers by employers which were to be submitted for 
inspection by the Protector of Chinese whenever requested by 
him. Termination of contract must be reported to the Protector8 


In this way protection was extended to estate labourers. 


From the above account, it is clear that through the, 
active interventions of the Protectorate officials, though some 
abuses still existed in Chinese Immigration, the more glaring 
ones had been eliminated by the end of the nineteenth century. 
Legislation was repeatedly passed and operated by the Protec- 
torate's officers to remove abuses and improve the conditions 
of Chinese immigrants. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


f’S During the nineteenth century the majority of Chinese 
_immfigyants to the Colony were adult males of the lower classes. 
i y.were men in the prime of life - between the age of 
wenty\ and forty. Most of them came here because the corrupt 
administration in China caused lawlessness in the countryside 
and made life there difficult. As a result, the peasants! - 
lot was miserable and they often lived at starvation level. 


.-8. Ordinanoe No. 8 of 1891 “An ordinance to regulate Chinese 
Tabour on Agricultural Estates". 


| Under such circumstances, those immigrants who were married 
therefore almost invariably left their families behind 
because they could not afford to bring them overseas. Another 
reason was because they preferred to keep their wives and 
children in their native land. Moreover, originally, these 
immigrants had no intention of settling permanently in Malaya, 


and their aim was to return to China as soon as they had 
amassed a small competence. 


There seems little reason for once to doubt Buckley 
when he says that up to 1837 no Chinese woman had ever come 
to Singapore from China. He maintains that only two genuine 
Chinese women had even been in the place, and they were small- 
footed ladies who some years before had been exhibited in. 
England. Many of the women in the early years of the century 


classed as Chinese were not really so, but the offspring of 
native women marrying Chinese.1l 


Even by 1877 there were very few Chinese women in Malaya, 
and the preponderance of men over women produced a very 
unbalanced community which gave rise to an evil practice; 
namely, traffic in women and girls for immoral purposes. The 
profits from this source led to the practice of kidnapping 
and abduction of women and girls in China and bringing them — 
to Singapore to be sold to the brothel-keepers. The department 
most concerned with the suppression of these crimes was the 


Chinese Protectorate. — were taken to combat these 
mal-practices. 


In any steamer bringing women and children to Singapore, 
the latter were separated (shortly before the ship arrived) 
from the other immigrants in order to allow the Protector to 
question them. Those whose bona fides were obviously satis- 
factory were released to their relatives and friends. When 
any case of kidnapping was detected the woman was detained 
in a refuge specially provided for these victims and later 
sent back to her relatives in China at the expense of the 
Government. The Protector reported in 1878 that as a result 
of this measure he was able to rescue twelve women who had. 
been either kidnapped or purchased by the procurers. At the 
same time he was confronted with many difficulties in his task. 
"The women thus procured are invariably warned by their kid- 
nappers or purchasers that they must inform the inspecting: 
officers that they desire to become prostitutes, being induced 
‘to comply by being told that in the event of their stating- 
otherwise the Government would imprison them, as none but - 
prostitutes are permitted to go at liberty."2- Such a state- 


Census Report of 1871. 


In 1878, with the assistance of prominent Chinese, the Pro- 
tector started the Poh Leuhg Kuk (Office for the Preserva- 


tion of Virtue) where girls who were in need of protec- 
tion could be housed. 
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ment would set them free because throughout this period the 
Government's policy was to permit Chinese girls to enter the 
Colony for the purpose of prostitution (provided they did 
so of their own free will),4 and the Protector's duty was 


to suppress traffice in women and girls. The Protector's 
difficulties were increased by the fact that though it was 
his duty tH protect them, the paucity of females in the 
Settlements rendered it most important to encourage their 
immigration in order to improve as much as possible the 
unsatisfactory condition of life in the Straits. — 


Every device was adopted by the importers to evade 
detection. In the passengers' list furnished to the Boarding 
Officer, girls imported by them were entered as coming to 
join their husbands, and the procuresses were described as 
being their mothers, or as coming to join their sons. Another 
way of evading was to bring down the girls as cabin passengers, 
or to ship them via Shanghai, Saigon, Bangkok and North 
Borneo, Since the Protector was not empowered by law to board 
ships not arriving from China, nor those from any part of the 
Eastern Archipelago, nor allowed to examine second and third 
class passengers, these victims were not detected. 


It was also discovered that whenever there was a fear 
that a woman would be taken by the Protector, there was an 
attempt to get her away to some other state over which the 
Protector had no control. Moreover, young children were also 
being brought up in the brothels to be trained for prostitution. 


After several amendments, an effective measure was 
introduced which enabled the Protector to deal with the above 
abuses. By this Ordinance? the Protector was empowered to 


rescue any girl from the brothels who was under sixteen years 
of age and place her in a "Home" - specially provided for that 
purpose. There she was to remain until suitable provisions 
had been made for her welfare, or until she reached the age 
of nineteen. To prevent women from being taken away and 
concealed beyond the reach of the Protector, persons suspected 
of bringing the woman for immoral purposes by fraud, could’ be 
required to enter into a bond for a sum of money (usually with 
two sureties) that the latter would not be trained or used for 
the purpose of prostitution. If afterwards the conditions of 
the bond were found to have been departed from, ‘the security 
was forfeited and the girl in question committed to the "Home". 
The law also gave the Protector power to search any ship, 
house, building or other places where he had reason to suspect 
that any woman or girl obtained by fraud was being concealed. 


4. This policy was maintained up to 1927, after which date 
on avowed prostitute was allowed to enter a country. 
(Purcell V. op.cit. p. 175). 


Thus the Protector was vested with more power to protect 
women and girls. 7 


The Protector was also the Registrar of Sentai 
Diseases, and acted in conjunction with the medical authorities. 
Under this Ordinance, brothels were registered and inspected 
by the Protectorate's officers. Compulsory examination was 
regularly imposed upon the inmates and those requiring medical 
treatment were sent to the Lock Hospital. Pickering was 
amongst those who strongly protested when it was proposed 
that compulsory examination was to be abolished. He asserted 
that "to abolish them would be to relegate a very large 
number of the females to a state of slavery. One of the 


reasons given being that the girls were virtually the property 
of their mistresses. They depended on the latter for food 

and clothing and called them mother, and were thus in the 
position of daughters to the keepers. They were also ignor- 
ant and hence fearful of what would happen to them should 

they disobey their “pocket mothers" who were generally-in 
league with headmen of secret societies. No endeavours on the 
part of the Protector backed by all the authority of the 
Government could make them understand that they were free 
agents. They would do whatever their keepers told them to do. 
Nevertheless, the Contagious Diseases Ordinance was repealed 
and the collection of registration fees and compulsory 
medical examination ceased on 3lst December 1887. The imme- 
diate result was that in Singapore tie whole of the inmates 

of the Lock Hospital - one hundred and fifty in number - left 
at once and in Penang fifty two out of fifty four did so als0 
- the remaining two left soon after. This abolition marked 
the beginning of withdrawal of official recognition of such 
establishments, and started the policy of gradual suppression. 


In 1888, proper Refuges or "Homes" were established in 
Singapore and Penang respectively. These were under the 
supervision of the Po Leung Kuk Committees whose members’ 
composed of prominent Chinese with the Protector or Assistant 
Protector of each Settlement as ex-offcio member. The 
internal management was placed in the hands of a committee of 
European Ladies and a European matron. The "Home" was visited 
every week by a member of the Ladies Committee and every 
fortnight by the Protector and two members of the Po Leung 
Kuk Committee. . 


In 1895, the "Home" was divided into two sections - one 
for permanent residents and one for temporary lodgers./ The 
permanent residents were girls who were under sixteen years 
of age. Many of them were placed there as a result of raids. 


5. Ordinance No. 17 of 1896 "An Ordinance fo consolidate the 
Law relating to the Protection of Women and Girls". 
Appendix J. 


6. G. to S.S. No. 116, 2 April, 1887. 
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conducted by the Protector on brothels. These girls were 
taught to cook, sew and do other housework, they also learnt 

to read and write Chinese. Those who had reached @ marriage- 
able age were married - upon application - to respectable 
Chinese who could not afford to go to China for wives. Appli- 
cation for a wife must be submitted to the Po Leung Kuk 
committee; permission was granted if after investigation the 
Committee found that the applicant was sincere in his intention 
and that his means made it certain that he could maintain a 
wife. All marriages were performed according to Chinese customs 
in the presence of the Protector and two members of the 
Committee. 


An indication of the increasing success in the P_ tec- 
torate's efforts to protect victims of traffic was the 
expansion of the "Home" from a single room with ten or twelve 
inmates to one composed of four large wards and Matron's 
house enclosed in a compound, and accommodated one hundred 
and twenty inmates, 


After the introduction of the Contagious Diseases 
Ordinance in 1870 all brothels were required to register at 
the Protectorate. In the registration each prostitute was 
accompanied by a photograph to prevent substitution. In 
return, a ticket and a copy of rules were issued to her, 
the former. to be used as a means of communicating with the 
Protector whenever she wished to obtain help. However, the 
system of registration and inspection of brothels was abolished 
in 1894, but each woman was still issued with a ticket, which 
was altered into a notice signifying that she was at all times 
at liberty to communicate with the Protector by letter, or 
through a friend. The Protector was still empowered to : 
protect young girls from being trained for immoral life, or 
women being forced or deceived into such. 


To ensure that no one was forced into prostitution every 
woman on joining a brothel had to appear personally befvre 
the Protector to be interrogated as to her willingness, and | 
on leaving to inform him of her proposed destination. Every 
three or four months the Protector would personally interro- 
gate every brothel inmate and explain her position and the 
ease with which she could free herself. Although registration 
of brothels was stopped in 1894, Chinese-speaking European 


7. Temporary lodgers consisted of those who, on arrival from 
China after examination were suspected by the Protector 
of concealing the truth and, pending inquiry, were sent 
there. Others were those owing to a dispute with one 
brothel keeper they wished to look for another house, or 
marriéd womén or coricubinés leaving their husbands tem- — 
-porarily or permanently, went there for lodging. (A.R.. 
on C.P. 1896; Letter from Mr. Wray to C.0. enclosed in 
C.0.D. No. 436, 28 December 1894). 
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inspectors from the Protectorate still inspected them regularly 


in order to check the practice of prostitution of girls of 
immature age. 


Although during the period under survey the Protector 
was powerless to suppress the brothels, yet some protection 
was afforded to the unfortunate victims who were forced or 
deceived into such a life by rescuing them and placing them 
ina place of safety under his direct supervision. That the 
Protector's efforts were not unrewarded was shown by the — 
increasing number of girls which was received into the "Home" 
year after year. Therefore it can be said that the Protector 
had done as much as was possible within the law to er 
traffic in women and girls. 


CHINESE SECRET SOCIETIES 


For many years before the establishment of the Protec- 
torate Chinese secret societies had been a problem to the 
Government. The first attempt to regulate them was the intro- 
duction of the "Dangerous Societies Ordinance" of 1869, but 
its object of securing control over them by means of registra- 
tion was not achieved, because, due to the paucity of Chinese- 
speaking European officers, there was not the machinery ta 
enforce it and things continued much as before. 


The struggle between the Government and the secret . 
societies really began from 1877. In addition to his other 
duties, the Protector was also the Registrar of Societies, 
and so was mainly responsible for controlling the secret 
organisations. The success achieved in this case was due to 
a considerable extent to the efforts of Pickering. Mainly. 
through his influence amongst the Chinese, his forceful 
character and energy, Pickering was able to obtain an insight 
of the workings of these secret societies and reduced chaos 


‘. to order. In his work, Pickering was often — by the- 
Police. 


At this period, both Pickering and Major Dunlop (the 
Inspector of Police) were in favour of recongising secret 
societies. He argued that registration of societies enabled 
him to obtain a better knowledge of their objects and workings 
and thus exercised a wholesome control over their headmen,t 
Another reason was that, under the existing circumstances, - 
without the assistance of the headmen, the police would be. - 
unable to keep order amongst the lower classes.2 To render 


1. §.B.J.R.A.S. 1879, Vol. 3, p. 10. Pickering: "Chinese 
Secret Societies", Part II. 
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control more effective, the societies were re-registered so 
that their members were entered according to the districts 
under the headmen in charge of each district, thus in case of 
disturbance, or if any member was wanted, it was only necessary 
to call upon the proper headman to secure his attendance. 
Whenever required, members of these secret associations were 


summoned to the presence of the Protector by sending barnett 
a notice in Chinese, 


Improvements quickly followed; in 1878 the Protectir® 
in his Annual Report said that there was a growing tendency 
to refer disputes to him, instead of having matters settled 
through fights of rival societies. However, in his opinion, 
the improvement was mainly due to personal efforts to the 
Heads of Police, and the Chinese Protectoratets officers and 
that the ignorant Chinese would retain the same inclination 
to resort to force, on the slightest provocation, as long as 
the population of the Settlement was kept up by an annual. 
immigration of adults of the lowest classes. 


In 1881, it was found that the system of éomtsotlins the 
Triad societies by registration was being hindered by intrigues 
of British-born subjects of Chinese origin, who, being exempted 
from the penalty of banishment, were able as headmen of Triad 
Societies, to defy the Government, to shield absconding members 
and to stir up faction fights. To remedy this defect, more 
power was given to the Protector by an amendment in 1882, 7 
Under this Ordinance? he could refused the register any 
branch of the Triad Society which had made itself particularly 
obnoxious to him. It was decreed that it was a penal offence 
for a British subject to become a member of a society during 
any period it was officially proclaimed "dangerous". This 
refusal to register was supposed automatically to dissolve the 
branch and render its further existence illegal. This method 
of lopping off branches had little effect on the parent trunk. 
The particular branch suppressed under this rule, merely | 


2. <A.R. on C.P. 1878, Report of Police Commission 1878 — 

S. 1879, Pe cclxv. 
This view is diametrically opposed to those Pickering» 
expressed in an article published in the Fraser's Magazine 
for August 1876 entitled "The Chinese in the Straits of 
Malacca", in which he says that the Dangerous Secret 
Societies Ordinance of 1869 was not effective and “the 
opinion of every ‘respectable Chinese in the Straits 
Settlements is that the recognition of the Triad is a 
disgrace to our Government.' 


3. Ordinance No. 4 of 1882 "Dangerous Societies Ordinance". 
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submerged and carried on just as before. They then began 
attacking the registered branches of their parent stem to 
whom they ceased to owe allegiance and the greatest confusion 
resulted between registered and unregistered societies. The 
latter became free-lanced as gangs of roughs, causing as 


much trouble to the registered societies as they did 
to the Registrar, 


A stronger measure was adopted in 1885 when the Dangerous 
Societies Ordinance of 1882 was repealed and re-enacted with 
wider powers. Upon the recommendation of the Registrar 

the Governor was empowered to issue an order respecting 

any Society declaring it to be unlawful for any person other 
than a China-born Chinese subject to belong to it. This was 
an attempt to lever out the Straits-born who were unbanish- 
able and whose increasing number in the secret societies © 
was fast becoming a serious minor problem of its own. However, 


it was not effective and the number of secret societies’. 
members continued to increase. 


Meanwhile, the Protector also discovered that gambling 
was being carried on openly without any fear of detection. 
He reported that there were more than one hundred gambling 
houses throughout Singapore and that he had seen "fp a 
quarter hour's walk some seventy of these houses". He 
saw clearly that this would easily lead to quarrels and 
disorder in the Settlement; he therefore pressed for the - 
inclusion of gambling promoters amongst those subject tothe 
Banishment Ordinance, and so suppressed gambling. As a Yre- 
sult of his efforts, a Commission was appointed in 1886 to 
enquire into this question. The Commission's Report confirmed 
Pickering's discovery and revealed that headmen of secret 
societies were undoubtedly involved in the gambling organis- 
ation and that there was a systematic arrangement note in 
Singapore and Penang for corrupting the Police Force. The 


result of this enquiry was the establishment of a depart- 


_ment for suppressing gambling under the charge of a police 


officer, Mr. Falkner. 


Pickering's crusade against gambling made him the enemy 
of a number of lawless Chinese and resulted in an attempt 
on his life on 18th July 1887 by a man called Chua Ah Sioh. 
Subsequent enquiry revealed that the attack was conspired. 
by certain headmen of the Ghi Hok Society in revenge for 
Pickering's activities in respect of gambling and Chua Ah . 
Sioh was only an agent employed by them. Pickering never 
completely recovered from the attack and was compelled to. | 
retire on account of ill-health in July 1888. 


4. <A.R. on C.P. 1885. 


5. Report of Commissioners appointed to enquire into the 
question of Public Gaming and Public Lotteries in the 
Colony P.L.C.S.5. 1886, Appendix 45, p. C659. 
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‘No doubt the attack helped to seal the fate of the 
hoeys but the need of more stringent measures had already been 
felt some time before this incident. From the reports on 
the Chinese Protectorate it could be seen that the registra- 
tion system was not working as well as was expected. The 
Inspector-General of Police also stated in 1883 that these 
secret organisations were most difficult to control and that 
he would be glad to see them suppressed. Their influence. 
amongst the ignorant classes was still great and they were not 
co-operative in tracing crimes or bringing prisoners to justice. 
The report said, "It is seldom indeed that they ever give any 
sort of assistance to the Police in tracing out serious crimes, 
@e.8-, murders and gang robberies, even though the names of 
members of their societies are given".6 


In his reports the Protector also admitted the diffi- 
culties of controlling these hoeys and he confessed that the 
most powerful weapon which was used to keep down disorders 
‘and disturbances was deportation, a punishment which the 
er one. members of secret societies dreaded more than any 
other. His faith in registration began to waver in 1885, © 
and he recommended that 'the time has arrived when the 
Government should take serious measures for the gradual 
abolition of all the existing societies,8 but he was against 
‘the idea of suppressing all the societies at once. The 
Singapore Free Press too, said that the time had come when 
‘the headmen of secret societies should be replacagj by respect- 
able and influential Chinese who would assist the government 
to maintain peace and order.9 


That the turbulent elements of the Chinese population 
were still ready to break out into violence whenever an 
opportunity arose was demonstrated in the Verandah Riots 
which occurred on 20th February 1888. The miscreants were 


confined to samsengs and the lowest among the labouring class, 


For two days the rioters ati ec had possession of the 
greater part of the town. | 


6. Report on the 5.5. Police Force 1883. 


7. ARs on 1685. 
Pickering gave the reason for this fear as due to sana fact 
that these societies were known to the Mandarins as having 
for their object the overthrowing of the reigning dynasty 
“of China and the Imperial Authorities in China were, it is 
said, in the habit of executing persons so deported as 
undesirables. (A.R. on C.P. 1877). 


A.R. on C.P. 1887. 
S.F.P. 2 May 1888. 


All these factors led finally to the Government's 
decision to legislate for their immediate suppression. In 
his despatch to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, the 
Governor, Sir C.C. SMith, who had been in Hong Kong before, 


and who spoke Chinese, strongly recommended this move and 


Supported it by showing the dangerous nature of these hoeys, 
Their total members as registered in the Straits Settlements 
in 1887 was 156,440, while the estimated Chinese population 
in 1881 was 153,532. Even after making allowance for the 
inerease in Chinese population, the importance of the ques= 
tion was obvious, as the figure showed to what extent the 
secret societies affected the Chinese communities in these 
Settlements. Moreover, their influence and operations were 
not confined to the Colony but were extended to the Penin- 
sula and Siamese territory so that quarrels in territories 


beyond the Colony could affect the peace of these Settlements 
and vice versa. 


The Goverment felt that by now it had secured all the 
information available about these secret organisations and 
that it was strong enough to suppress them completely. This 
proposal was opposed by the Protector and the Inspector- 
General of Police who argued that as there was no provision 
for something to take the place of the headmen, such a 
measure meant that they would lose control over the registered 
members of the dangerous Societies which they had acquired 
ander Ordinance XIX of 1869. Opposition also came from the 
unofficial members of the Legislative Council. However, the 
Governor, Clementi Smith, had his way and the Ordinance was 
passed and came into force on lst January 1890. In it the 
principle provisions were that a society of any sort was 
illegal until it had applied for and had been accepted for 
registration; power was given to the Governor to order the 
exemption of any individual society or class of societies from 
registration. Moreover, the Governor-in-Council could order 
at any time, the dissolution of any society whether registered 
or not. In other words, the law swept all into its net, and 
the society might be declared as lawful or unlawful by = 
granting or-withholding of registration. Every society 

or club, with certain exceptions - whatever its nature and. 


10. G. To S.S. No. 83, 27 February 1888; $.0.S. op.cit. 

Pe 239-240. The riots were due to a misunderstanding 
of the new Municipal Act which authorised the Muncipality 
to clear all five-foot-ways of obstructions sufficiertly 
for two persons to walk abreast. Municipal inspectors - 
under orders from the President, Dr. Rowell, issued in 
spite of the recommendation of the Commissioners to move 
Slowly - started to clear the verandahs where the stall- 
keepers were roughly and forcibly turned away. 


Joint letter from Pickering and Major Dunlop dated 9 July 
1888 enclosed in Governor's Despatch No. 347, 30 July 1888. 
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whatever its object, whether opened to members of any one 
class or nationality in particular or opened to the public 
generally, came under the jurisdiction of the new law.12 


This marked the beginning of the end of the Govern- 
ment's struggle with these hoeys, some of which had existed 
in Singapore since 1821, and in Penang for a much longer pe- 

riod. The enforcement of this new law was the responsibility 
of the Protector and Assistant Protector in the respective 
Settlements. Under this new law, ten societies in Singapore, 
five in Penang and three in Malacca were immediately declared 
dangerous, and accordingly these were notified by the Protec- 
tor to wind up their affairs by 30th June 1890. | 


In 1890 all the dissolved societies delivered up their 
seals, books and other paraphernalia to the Registrars of 
Societies. , With the exception of the seals which were , 
retained by the Protector, everything else was publicly burnt 
by the headmen at the Central Lodge in the presence of these 
officers. At the same time, the diplomas which the societies 
held as the branches of the parent organisation - the Ghi 

Hin Society - were also burnt as a renunciation of membership 
‘with that Society. These officers were praised by the 
Governor for performing the duty entrusted to them with great 
tact, discretion and energy. 


This ready submission was a contrast to that of a few 
decades earlier when secret societies often organised riots 
to protest against any law which did not suit them. It 
showed that the Protector had successfully reduced the power 
of the secret societies and had managed to make the unruly 
Chinese realise (at least ostensibly) that the law of the 
ruling nation must be oneyed. 


However, the trouble was not over, the inherent clannish 
propensities of the Chinese were so strong and the profits 
obtainable by agitators so enticing that attempts were made 
again and again to form illegal organisations. Small societies 
were formed which sent parties of samsengs round to extort 
money from licensed brothels, coolie-depots, music halls 
and shops, demanding monthly “subscriptions" under the threat 
of creating a disturbance and assault. They also , imposed the 
payment of what was called "Oil and Incense money" on the 
occasion of the birthday of a Chinese god. To eliminate these 
societies, their headmen were arrested and whenever necessary, 
banished. Photographs of those. banished were sent to each 
Settlement for future reference. Such a measure was reported 
by the Protector to have a mostsalutary effect in maintaining 
peace and order. Another method used to keep down. the 
activities of the "Hydra-headed" societies was to warn and 


12. No. 1 of 1890 "Dangerous Societies Ordinance 
1890 


photograph the prominent members of such societies. In 1892, 
the Protector reported that the photographs of one hundred / 
and fifty of them had been entered into the Protectorate's 

Black Book and as a result, many of them had left the Colony. 


To prevent objectionable organisations from gathering 
and thus creating trouble, all public processions of any 
kind, such as funerals, theatrical performances in the street, 
etc., were required to "apply for a permit from the police, 

countersigned by the Protector of Chinese. 


To t ake the place of the suppressed societies ites 
headmen had been employed as the link between the Government 
and the Chinese masses, a Chinese Advisory Board was formed 

in 1890. The council composed of a number of Chinese leaders 
selected from the five major South Chinese races that had se- 
ttled here. In Singapore the first Chinese Advisory Board 

was composed of five Hokkiens, four Teichews, two Cantonese, 
and on Hailam. ‘A similar Board was formed in Penang with eight 
Hokkiens, three Teichews, four Cantonese and two Khehs. The 
Protector or Assistant Protector in each Settlement was ex- 
officio members, acting as Chairman of the Board. The members 
were to function as arbitrators, to tender advice and assis- 
tance to the Government in all matters affecting the Chinese 
and to give their views on any new measure that might be © 
introduced by the local authorities. 


Though the passing into law of the Societies Ordinance 
of 1890 did not by any means effect the extinction of the 
hoeys - they continued to operate underground in a restricted 
way, as shown in the annual reports on the Chinese Protector- 
ate - but it did mean that powers existed from then on for 
dealing with them, together with trained men to implement 
those powers. Many societies still existed for unlawful ~ 
purposes but by the vigorous surveillance on the part of the 
Protectorate officers they were kept within safe limits. 

Those that broke out were seized and dealt with according: to 
law. Hence, in 1896, the Protector was able to say, "the 
Sowieties Ordinance continued to work smoothly and successful- 
ly. So that, after nearly eight years' experience, I can. 
confidentially assert that there exists at present no society 
which is in any way dangerous to the peace of the Colony" ,13 
By comparing the situation at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury with that in the early years, it cannot be denied that 
nuch of the improvement was due to the incessant efforts of 
the Protectorate's officers. 


13. A.R. on C.P. 1896. See also Straits Chinese Magazine, 
Vol. 1, No. 2, June 1897, p. 60 - 62. "Sir C.C. Smith 
and the Chinese Advisory Board" by a Straits-born Chinese. 
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CONCLUSION 


There is no doubt that the Government had found a 
solution to the difficult problem of governing the Chinese 
population. By means of its well-qualified officials and 
the corps of Europeans specially trained by it for the 
purpose of dealing with the Chinese, the Government was able 
gradually to legislate and govern with a more intimate 
knowledge of the wants of its subjects. These officials were 
helped in their work by qualified and student Chinese interpre- 
ters. Thus the Chinese Protectorate became more and more the 
link between the Government and the Chinese communities, so 
that by the end of this period the relationship between them 
had improved considerably. The Government was no longer — 
ms alge nc of the Chinese and their affairs, nor vice-versa, 

The frequent disturbances of the early years had now become 
comparatively rare. Many of the undesirable practices had been 
eliminated by the exertions of its officials backed by a series 
of Ordinances specially passed by the local authorities with 
these objects in view. 


The man who more than anyone else brought about these 
improvements was Mr. Pickering. It was during his term of 
office (1877-1888) that the different ways and means of. 
dealing with the various problems were introduced and effect- 
ively carried out. The success of these measures: enabled his 
successors to follow his foot-steps and continue to employ 
the same methods with occasional modifications whenever 
necessary. He was the one who gave the Protectorate its 
tradition and showed the correct way to tackle the different 
classes of Chinese residents. Therefore, it is not an exagge- 
eration to say that much of the achievements of the Chinese 
Protectorate was due to him. His incessant efforts to improve 
the conditions of the more unfortunate classes of the Chinese 
Communities earned him the respect of all and established 
the prestige which the Protectorate held in the minds of the 
Chinese. Such an impression did Pickering make that the 
Protectorate was known to the Chinese by the equivalents in 
their various languages of the name "Pickering".1 His name 
also survives in Pickering Street, which is the name given 
to what was formerly known as Macao Street, the site of his 
Second headquarters. His successors were fortunate in being 
able to inherit the goodwill of the Chinese community. : 


The Chinese accorded to the Protector the title in. 
China reserved for the Mandarin; viz., Tai Jin (the Hokkien 
for 'great man'; the Cantonese rendering it as 'Tai Yen'), 
This was the title by which he was habitually known among: the 
Chinese, and it shows the great esteem they had for him, It 
is said by a writer; 'A summons to a party or to a witness 
to appear before the Protector, with the time-honoured Chinese 
formala, ‘do not dare to.disobey', was practically never ignored,' 


1. Purcell, V.: The Chinese in Malaya. p. 151. 


Right from the beginning, the Chinese Protectorate 
was @ success, and this is shown in the Protector's report 
of 1879 in which he stated that during that year he and his 
Assistant had settled 2,634 cases, composed of secret societies! 
quarrels, petty financial and domestic disputes. This report 
also shows the very wide range of work performed by this 
department. This habit of appealing to the Protector in dis- 
putes was continued throughout this period. 


The department also brought into notice the importance 
of enlisting the assistance of influential Chinese leaders 
of the Colony to help the Protector in his numerous Yrespon- 
sibilities and at the same time to give the Government the 
Chinese viewpoints on subjects affecting themseives. Hence 
the eae re of the Po Leung Kuk and the Chinese Advisory 
Board. 


The fact that though the total Chinese population in 
Singapore in 1901 of 164,041 was three times the figure of 
54,572, in 1871 and formed about 2/3 of the total population, 
and yet the majority were peaceful and law-abiding is itself 
an indication of the good work done by the Protectorate 


officials. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The First Contest For Singapore 1819-1824. By Harry J. 
Marks. 's-Gravenhage: Martinus Nijhoff, 1959. (Verhandelingen 
van het Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, 
Deel XXVII.) PP. 263. f. 18. : 


This book tells the story of the British acquisition of 
Singapore. After a short introductory section, contrasting 
Dutch commercial apathy with British entrepreneurial zeal 
in the period immediately following the Napoleonic Wars, Mr. 
Marks goes on to analyse the course and nature of the long 
Anglo-Dutch argument about the actions of Thomas Stamford 
Raffles in January 1819. The various attitudes and policies 
expounded in Calcutta and Batavia, London and The Hague, are 


' examined in detail, as also are the two series of diplomatic 


conferences held in London in 1820 and 1823-4. The narrative 
oo with the signing of the Anglo-Dutch Treaty of March 
824. 7 


To the obvious but perennially interesting question 
"Who was ultimately responsible for the acquisition of Singa- 
pore?" no firm answer is given. Indeed, Mr. Marks contends 
that none can be attempted, since the credit does not lies with 
any one man. Raffles Hastings, Canning, the Special Secret 
Committee of the East India Company, Daniel Ross, Farquhar, 
Timmerman Thyssen all played their part, as did national 
character, commercial pressure and policy, and chance. But 
the author admits that Raffles was "the one indispensable man, 
necessary but not sufficient" in the story. Take away any of 
the actors in the drama, British or Dutch, and one can imagine 
events unfolding much as in'fact they did. Remove Raffles 
and the whole plot collapses. 


_ This is a useful book. The author provides the connected 
narrative of a complicated diplomatic controversy where none 
existed before, and has made better use of Dutch sources than 
any previous writer on the subject in English. He is impartial, 
as befits an American author with no particular nationalistic 
axe to grind, and meticulous to the point of eccentricity. 

(It seems a little harsh, for example, to castigate Professor 
C.H. Philips for "spelling out the ampersands" when excerpting 
from a note of Canning's.) But the author's method of _ 
presentation, in my view, leaves a good deal to be denired. 


Was it necessary, for example, to stick quite so closely 
to the written word which, for Mr. Marks, seems to have an 
almost scholastic authority? The greater part of the book 
consists of summaries of diplomatic dispatches, minutes and 
memoranda, given partly in direct quotation and partly in the 
form of precis. So far, it may be argued, so good; at least 
the author lets his documents speak for themselves. But my 
point is that the documents in question are by no means the 


‘but only when the originators of such sources exercised . 


' of the Treaty of London. Mr. Marks notes, with disapproval, 


- less for any preliminary preparation. He relied heavily on 


Control, and frequently had to absent himself from the 


carefully weighed, deliberate, judicious and meaningful pro- 
nouncements that Mr. Marks's treatment of them suggests. It 
is good to examine one's sources thoroughly and to try to 

extract from them the. last ounce of import and significance - 


comparable care when writing them. .It. is surely dangerous 
to allow hurried notes, pencilled minutes and conversational 
asides to assume, a armies’ g and a half later, the ene 
of Holy Writ. 


-Let us consider the part einondiie played in the tienen - 
pore controversy by, for example, George Canning. When Can- 
ning took over the Foreign Office in 1822, as Mr. Marks 
himself tells us (p. 184), its staff numbered only twenty- 
eight, of whom all but two were clerks. The Secretary of 
State read all incoming dispatches and wrote all outgoing ones. 
Of the latter there were in 1824, the year of the Anglo-Dutch 
Treaty, more than three thousand. Apart from the argument 
with the Netherlands, Great Britain was involved in that year 
in negotiations with Spain, Russia, France, the United States 
and the new South American republics. 1824 is indeed better 
remembered as the year of the Monroe Doctrine than as the year 


that H.W.V. Temperley, in The Foreign Policy of Canning, » 
disposed of Canning's part in the Singapore controversy, in. 
one sentence. But surely this puts the matter in reasonable 
perspective? With so many other duties and cares Canning 
could hardly spare the time for the actual discussions, much 


the assistance of Courtenay, Secretary of the Board of 


conference table to attend to more urgent business. The 

same is true, if in less degree, of the Dutch negotiators. 
They came to London generally ill-informed on Far Eastern 
matters, specially ill-prepared on the question of Singapore, 
and at odds amongst themselves, As for Castlereagh, Foreign 
‘Secretary at the time of the first discussions in 1820, his 
only contribution was to appear once at the conference table, 
deliver a statesmanlike remark or two, and then withdraw. One 
is reminded of the Duke of Newcastle's classic rejoinder 

of some eighty years before, when apprised of French and 
Indian threats to the New England colonies: "Annapolis? 
Annapolis? Certainly we must defend Annapolis, Where is 
Annapolis?" 


All this is not to say that the Singapore controversy 
was unimportant, or that Mr. Marks should not have written 
a book about it. My objection is to his having placed so 
much reliance upon the incidentals of diplomatic exchange > 
while builcing up his narrative. No one who has read the 
relevant volumes of the "Dutch Rec-rds" in the Commonwealth 
Relations Office Library and the works of P.H. can der Kemp, 
Smulders and Elout van Soeterwoude can be under the impression 
that the major figures in ,the Anglo-Dutch controversy over 
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Singapore, whether Dutch or British, knew what they were 
talking about more than at most half the time. 


. Mr, Marks has made better use of newspaper and periodical 
sources than his‘: predecessors and demonstrates clearly the 
strength of commercial opinion in Britain, as it had developed 
by 1824, against handing Singapore over to the Dutch. He 

also explains why the negotiations between: the two powers, 
broken off in 1820, were not resumed for more than three years. 
The major ingredient in this delay was quite unrelated to the 
situation in the Far East, being a dispute over the supposed 
non-observance by the Dutch of agreements concerning the 

Slave trade. This point is important, because three years was 
long enough for Singapore to get on its feet; and to surrender 
it, whether possible or not in 1820, had by 1824, so far as 


. Far Eastern commercial interests bes Britain were “concerned 5 


become unthinkable, 


A book of this kind, with its wealth of iveenaninnlaines, 
could become a handy reference work,and presumably its © 

author intended it:-as such. It is hard to see, therefore, | 
why it contains no bibliography and, more serious, no index. 


GRAHAM IRWIN 
University College of Gnaine,, 
Ghana. 


British Intervention in Malaya, 1867-1877. ‘By C. Northcote 
Parkinson, Singapore: University of Malaya Press, _— 
Pp. xx + 384. 45/- 


The main outlines of the story of British policy naiaeaie 
the Malay States during the single decade: covered by this. 
book, as well as a good many of the-details, are well known. 
Professor Parkinson's own researches, together with those of 
the students whose studies in this field he has directed, and 
whose unpublished theses he has drawn upon, as he puts it, 
'for both facts and conclusions', have resulted in no drastic 
revisions of either the main facts or their interpretation. 
What he has done is to put together a far more detailed account 
than has previously appeared in one volume, and in the process 
to collate and examine not all, but certainly a large propor- 
tion of the available material, published and unpublished. 

On this subject, however, he is tantalizingly vague, parti- 
cularly in the matter of his documentary sources. One gathers 
from his preface that for’his basic material he has used the 
Straits Settlements records preserved in Singapore and the 
printed Parliamentary Papers. warns us that we Pind 


no references in the book to the Public Record Office archives, 
for they were not those ‘mainly used', although the 'best 
copies' of the actual documents are ‘undoubtedly' to be found 
there. What he does not tell us is how the Singapore records 
compare for completeness with the P.R.O. ones; but the book 
does not have a bibliography, nor is there any note showing 


precisely the nature and scope of the documentary sources that 
have been consulted. 


Dr. Parkinson makes very copious quotations from his 
sources: there is hardly a page without one or more lengthy 
excerpts from them in smaller print, besides nearly 50 pages 
of printed documents in the appendices. The general effect 
tends to be wearisome to the reader, but Dr. Parkinson justifies 
his method on the grounds that the reader is thereby left free 
to draw his own conclusiins, which may differ from the author's, 
That, however, is not the impression one forms from reading 
the book. One gets the feeling of something slapdash about 
it, which is increased by the absence of any chapter headings, 
the out-of-date spellings of Malay names, the sketch-maps 
made from originals in the Sessional Papers, but with no 
information about the originals themselves, and such offhand 
treatment of a subject as the reference on p. 33 to Governor 
Ord's visit in 1868 to a king of Siam (unnamed), followed on 
the next page by one to the visit to Singapore of another _ 
(unnamed) king of Siam in 1871 with the bald statement that 
he was the son of the one Ord had met, There was an oppor- 
tunity to say something explicit about Singapore's relations 
with Siam, a subject of some importance then, but it a9 
missed, or avoided. 


The main theme of the book is the striking revolution 
which took place in British policy towards Malaya during the 
period it covers, The developments in the situation on. the 
spot in Malaya, and the attitude of people there towards 

them, are well known, and receive detailed and definitive 
treatment by Dr. Parkinson. What has never yet received 
adequate explanation is how in September 1873, under the rule — 
of Mr. Gladstone's anti-imperialist cabinet, the Colonial 
Office came to reverse the policy of strict non-intervention 
in the affairs of the Malay States, which it had pursued: sinee 
taking over the Straits Settlements from the India Office in 
1867, so far as to instruct Sir Andrew Clarke, on taki 

his appointment as Governor, 'to consider whether it voliga be 
advisable to appoint a British officer to reside in any’ ot 

the States'. Dr. Parkinson is probably right when he apgues 
that the official version of the cause of intervention, namely 
the inability of the Malay rulers to administer their own states 
or control the Chinese, is untenable, notwithstanding the 
support given to it in Sir Frank Swettenham's writings; that 
the disorders and piracy were the occasion, not the cause, 

of the decision to intervene. He points out with cogency 
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that Malay piracy was inbred and the disorders had long been 


endemic, but previous efforts at intervention by the Straits 


Settlements authorities had been severely censured by the 
home government. He thinks that the really significant facts . 
to look at for light on the decision are that Britain 
‘simultaneously intervened in places as remote as Fiji! (p. 
186), that France, already in control of Cochin China and 
Cambodia, was beginning a new forward movement against’ 

Annam, and that the Dutch had just started their drive 
against Acheh in northern Sumatra. These are useful pointers, 
but he does not follow them up to the extent of showing what 
bearing they had upon the change of British policy in Malaya. 
It may be that we shall never know exactly how it was that 
the particular instructions that were handed to Clarke on 

20 September, 1873, the ‘day of his departure for Singapore, - 
came to be drafted. One feels that Dr. Parkinson has not ~ 
said the last word on the subject: it awaits a more search- 
ing probe into the London side of things. And the same is 
true of the subsequent history of the affair, which may be 
summed up in these words, that both Sir Andrew Clarke and 

his successor Sir William Jervois not only went far beyond 
their instructions, but actually got away with a degree of 
intervention never envisaged by Lord Kimberley in the former's 
case or Lord Carnarvon in the latter's. Both went out 
determined to take the bit between their teeth, and, as Dr. 
Parkinson aptly remarks, Jervois was prepared to improve 

upon the example set by Clarke, taking steps that proved to 
be a decisive turning-point in Malaya history. He describes 
adequately, and with great gusto, the Malayan side of all 
this; but one would like to know more about what happened 

at the London end, for there was strong opposition in | 
England to their doings in Malaya, and Whitehall could have 
repudiated anything that in its view overstepped the mark, 

as indeed might well have happened, had Gladstone's ministry 
not fallen in February 1874, i.e. before Sir Andrew Clarke's 
account of the Pangkor Engagement reached London. 


Perak was the theatre where the decisive events took 
place during this period, and the book devotes much more 
space to developments there than to those in Selangor and 
Sungai Ujong. Its latter half is largely dominated by the 
story of the events connected with the murder of J.W.W, Birch, 
the first British Resident in Perak on 2 November 1875 and 
its sequel. Dr. Parkinson relates it exceedingly well; . there 
is a wealth of fascinating material to araw upon and from it 
he has skilfully constructed a vivid and exciting narrative, 
evocative of the atmosphere of a Joseph Conrad novel, though 
strictly within historical limits. There are, as one might 
expect, the occasional flashes of humour, as, for instance, 
his description of what he imagines must have been Sir . 
William Jervois's reaction to the message from Major Dunlop 
announcing his bloodless victory over the Maharaja Lela, when 
the Governor had been telegraphing to London, Calcutta and 
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Hong Kong for military aid in the belief that Birch's murder 

was. the prelude to a national rising of Malays. He writes: 

/ 'The only crumb of comfort in this shattering message was the 

| assurance at the end that the campaign was not yet finished 

| and that Dunlop did not as yet intend to finish it. The 

/ campaign not yet finished! It was not supposed to have begunt 

Dunlop had spoilt everything and would now except to be 

thanked for it ......S5ir William Jervois stood now in grave 

| danger, He could be made to look very foolish indeed.' 

i eet 258). And how well the excerpt from Swettenham's auto- 
biography quoted on p. 263, telling how Sir William dealt 
with this tricky situation, accords with the canons of 
Parkinsonian irony set forth in another of his publications, 
Perhaps also I may be allowed to mention his comment on the 
transfer of Captain Speedy from Larut by Jervois for lack of 
co-operation. The real reason, suggests Dr. Parkinson, ‘was 
that Speedy ‘had founded a kingdom for himself at Larut and 
rather resented its invasion by a foreign power. Fifty 
years earlier and left to himself, he would have nn eee 

coins in his own effigy' (p. 307). 


Much of the book makes very good reading; there can be 
‘no complaint on that score. 


London. , 


D.G.E. HALL 


The Hispanization of The Philippines: Spanish Aims and 
Filipino Responses, 1565-1700. By John Leddy Phelan. Madison, 
Wisconsin: The University of Winconsin Press, 1959. Pp. 

xv + 218. 5 plates. $4/- (U.S.) 


This book is an attempt by an American scholar to show 
the effects of the impact of Hispanis culture on the 
Filipino people during the period 1565-1700, the first 135 years 
of Spanish colonization in the Philippines. It is an ethno- 
historical study, for it follows the style of Howard F. Cline 
and other Yankee scholars who delve in Hispanic American 
studies. It combines historical methodology with anthropo- 
logical technique in appraising the changing patterns of a 

people's life. 


Dr. Phelan, the author, is a doctoral graduate of the 
University of California and is presently an associate 
professor of history at the University of Wisconsin. This 
book is a product of a Philippine Studies Fellowship at the 
Newberry Library in Chicago and of several months of research 
work in the famous archives of Madrid and Seville. 


By and large, the book is scholarly. The author is a 
scholar who had been trained in the finest tradition of 
American scholarship. The book is richly documented. 
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Dr. Phelan knows both primary and secondary Filipiniana sources. 
He has made good use of the valuable documentary sources 
available in the Newberry Library of Chicago, the Palacio de 
Oriente (also called Palacio Real) of Madrid, and the Archivo 
General de Indias of Seville. He could have improved his 
knowledge of Philippine history (which is already adequate 

for a and broadened more his perspective of 
Filipino culture by additional research work in other rich 
depositories of Filipiniana sources in Mexico City, London, 
Paris, Pastrana, Valladolid, Vatican City and Manila. Inasmuch 
as his book pertains to the "Philippines, he should have 
undertaken an intensive research work in the Philippines and 
make firsthand observations of Filipino life. Because of his 
unfamiliarity with actual Philippine conditions, he has— 
committed certain blunders and historical inaccuracies; more- 


‘over, his work, though academically scholarly, is devoia of 


local color and has little feeling of reality. 


The book is an incomplete work on the Hispanization of 
the Philippines for two reasons: (1) It only deals with the 
process of Hispanization for 135 years (1565-1700); it should 
cover the entire period of Spanish colonization, from 1565 
to 1898, to show conclusive evaluation of Spanish influences 
on the Filipinos, and (2) it only traces the economic, religious, 
and political phases of Hispanization - the socio-cultural. 
aspect has been neglected, such as the introduction of © 
Spanish arts, sciences, music, and laws; the founding of the 
schools, colleges, and universities as early as in the 16th 


century; and the Hispanization of Filipino names, dress, 
manners, and diet. 


Dr. Phelan overly exaggerates the Dutch war in the 
Philippines. His assertion that "the Dutch nearly ousted 
the Spaniards from the Philippines during the first half of 
the seventeenth century" (p. 8) is incorrect. There had never 
been any serious Dutch invasion of the Philippines. All 
Dutch attacks (1600, 1610, 1616, 1617, 1618, 1620, 1621, 1624, 
1645, 1646, 1647, 1735, and 1848) were mere naval. raids, No- 
fullscale invasion attempt was made by Holland to conquer or 
occupy the archipelago. (Vide F. Blumentritt, Ataques de 
los holandeses en los siglos XVI, XVII y XVIII en Filipinas. 
Madrid, 1882. Translated from German by Enrique Ruppert,) The 
Spanish authorities easily repulsed all Dutch attacks -_ 
to the bravery and loyalty of the Filipinos. 


Another historical inaccuracy is the reference to the 
massacres of the Chinese, which the author claims to have 


_ taken place "in 1603, 1639, 1662, and 1782." (p. 11).. The. 


ea dates of the massacres were 1603, 1639, 1662, 1686, and 
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a On p. 27, Dr. Phelan reveals his unfamiliarity with 
ae the indigenous peoples and cultures of pre-Columbian America. 
According to him, these indigenous peoples (Aztecs, Mayas, 

— Incas, etc.) “lacked a system of writing, the use of metals, 

, and beasts of burden." The truth of the matter is that these 
peoples were already enjoying advanced civilizations long 
before the coming of the white men in the New World. The 

a Aztecs of Mexico had massive temples of hewn stone, calendar, 

| mathematics, mighty pyramids, copper tools, and pictographic 
writing. (G.C. Vaillant, The Aztecs of Mexico, 1941). The 

Mayas of Central America were magnificent builders of stone 

temples; they had evolved a 365-day annual calendar, which was 

accurate than the Gregorian calendar (made in 1582); they 
invented a system of hieroglyphic writing; and they had 
profound knowledge of astronomy and mathematics. (8.G. Morley, 

The Ancient Maya, Stanford, 1947). The Incas of Peru had 

: a genius for political organization, like the ancient Romans. 

i They were skilled builders of roads and suspension bridges; 

z they knew astronomy and mathematics; they had terraced fields 
of potatoes, corn, pepper, tomatoes, and other plants; they 
constructed irrigation systems; they had vast herds of Ilamas 
(their beasts of burden) and alpacas, whose wool was used . 
for clothing; and though they had no system of writing; their 

religious poetry and traditions have been preserved orally. 
C.R. Markham, Incas of Peru, 1910). Moreover, they had gold 
and silver ornaments, and the empire they had built in the | 
Andes "occupies a high place among the successful empires of © 
ge Segal (Hubert Herring, A History of Latin America, 1955 
Pe 


The entire Chapter III (embodying pp. 31-40) can be 
deleted without damage to the subject under study. It deals 
with the scandalous passages of Spanish colonization, such 
as the quarrels between regular friars and secular priests, the 
abuses of the clergy, and the internal squabbles within the 
religious orders; these things really occurred, but they were 
irrelevant and immaterial to the Hispanization of the Filipinos 
For instance, the quarrels between the peninsular friars and 

: creole friars in the Augustinian Order and the murder of Fr, 

= Vicente de Sepulveda, Augustinian provincial superior, by 

Bat, his confreres (pp. 35, 36) were purely matters of domestic 
relevance to Augustinian history. Likewise, the expulsion of 
"fourteen Jesuits" from the Society (p. 37) was relevant to 

the story of the Jesuit Society in the Philippines, but had 

no significance to the Hispanization of the Filipinos. The : 
immoralities, vanalities, and other misdeeds of the missionaries, 
which Dr. Phelan recounts (Chapter III), and the sodomy’ 

(p. 64), which he mentions but cannot cité documentary evidence, 
as to its origin and prevalence of usage among Filipinos, 

are interesting to muckrakers or debunkers, but they certainly 
are out of place in any creative work of genuine historio- 
graphy. The four illustrative plates in the same chapter, 
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from the C.R. Boxer Collection, are poor choices to illustrate 
the book. These sketches are inaccurate portrayals of the 
Sambals, Cagayanes, Bisayans, and Tagalogs during the 16th 
century. Dr. Phelan should have used better sketches of 
Filipino racial types to enhance the authenticity of his book, 
and these sketches are easily available in Manila. 


In certain parts of the book, Dr. Phelan betrays his 
unfamiliarity with Philippine environment and history. In 
one place (p. 112), he asserts that the "Philippines never 
were and never could be a cattle country". Historical sources 
available in Manila show that the early Spanish missionaries 
introduced cattle into the Philippines and that there was a 
cattle industry during Spanish times. At present there are 
large herds of cattle in Masbate and Mindanao. 


On pe 111, Dr. Phelan also commits a historical "poner" 
when he says: “Wheat did not grow in the Philippines." Acc- 
ording to historical sources also available in Manila, the 
Spanish missionaries brought the first seeds of wheat from 
Mexico and encouraged wheat cultivation in the provinces of 
Batangas, Cavite, and Laguna and also in the Ilocos region and 
the Cagayan valley. Dr. Paul P. de la Gironiere, French 
physician-planter who had lived in the Philippines from 1820 
to 1840, described wheat cultivation in Luzon as follows: 
"Wheat produces in the island of Luzon from sixty to eighty- 
fold, and is grown on the mountains in the different provinces, 
and in particular that of Batangas. Before sowing it, the 
Indians (Filipinos - z) prepare the ground altogether in the 
same manner as for the mountain rice, and their seeding time 
is at the end of December or the beginning of January..., and 
in three months and a half, or four months, the crop is:ready 
for harvesting ....". Twenty Years in the Philippines. New 
York, 1854, p. 324). 


Again, Dr. Phelan "fumbles the ball" in his discussion 
of local government during Spanish times. On p. 124, he 
narrates; “The Filipinos evidently took their local politics 
Seriously. Some politicians vigorously pushed their candidacy 
for the office of gobernadorcillo to the point of holding 
"political rallies" (citing as source the Ordinanzas de 
@licaldes. Cagayan, 1739, MS., p. 6). Interest in local 
poltics among Filipinos is of recent vintage. It was an 
American contributioh, hence should be credited*to the Ameri- 
canization, rather than Hispanization, of the Filipinos. 
‘Political rallies' in local elections never existed in’ 
colonial Philippines. .As a matter-of-fact, the so-called 
"election" of local officials during Spanish times was a 
farce, for those "elected" were the proteges of the town 
priest; moreover, the people did not vote, inasmuch as 
franchise was exercised by 13 electors only. Filipinos never 
enjoyed popular suffrage during the Spanish regime. According 
to Phelan, the elected officials were the gobernadorcillo, 


his deputy, a constable, an inspector of palm trees, an. 
inspector of rice fields, and a notary. (p.. 126). Again, he 
is "off the beam." These officials were really the. gober- . 
nadorcillo, the teniente mayor (chief lieutenant), -juez, de 
ganados (judge of cattle), juez de policia (judge of police), 
and juez de sementeras (judge of the fields). 


Another error in Phelan's book pertains to the stone 
churches. He claims that “only in Manila and its environs 
were there many elaborate stone churches constructed in the 
baroque style" (p. 75) and that "in the provinces the majority 
of the cabecera churches and virtually all the visita chapels 
were plain, wooden structures...." (pp. 75-76). Phelan should 
have visited the Philippines before hazarding such unhis- 
torical dictum. Hundreds of these stone churches, many of 
which are in ruins, can be seen today in all towns and islands 
of the Philippines. They are not only in Maroque style, but 
also in Doric, Graeco-Roman, Romanesque, and Byzantine styles. 
The oldest edifice (stone) in the town of Mexico, Pampanga, | 
is the hoary church built at the beginning of the 17th century. 
It is of Baroque style and ornamented with Aztec serpents and 
squarecircle designs, showing Mexican architectural influence. 


Dr. Phelan rightly states that "after more than three 
hundred years of Spanish rule less than 10 percent of the 
population spoke Spanish." (p. 131). His basic explanation 
for this strange fact is "the isolation of the Filipinos from 
Spanish-speaking people." (p. 131) This is correct. However, 
another explanation was that the Spanish authorities did not 
implement the many Spanish laws and royal decrees providing 
for the teaching of Spanish to the Filipinos. fhe friars, : 
instead of propagating the Christian Faith in Spanish, studied 
the native languages and preached in these media. ‘Dialects 
were used in the pueblo schools and no serious effcrt was made 
to disseminate the Spanish language, contrary to the official 
educational policy of the Spanish Crown. Dr. Rizal, Filipino 
national hero and greatest genius, revealed in Chapter XIX of 
his novel Noli Me Tangere (printed in Berlin, 1887): how the 
Spanish friars discouraged the teaching of Spanish to Filipino 
school children. In his second novel, El Filibusterismo _ 
(printed in Ghent, 1891), he showed how the Spanish authorities 
in violation of Spanish educational policy, discouraged or 
opposed the wishes of Filipino college students to improve 
their knowledges of Spanish. (Chapters XI, XIV, and XXVII.) 


Dr. Phelan's conclusion or’verdict that Hispanization 
in the Philippines is indirect (pp. 134, 157, and 158), is 
bother inconclusive and erroneous. Inconclusive because he 
tries to judge the case out of an incomplete array of his- 
torical facts; he must describe the work of Hispanization . 
until the end of Spanish rule to be ableto pontificate on the 
subject matter with certitude. It is, withal, erroneous, for 
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Hispanization of the Filipinos was really both direct and 
indirect. A more profound study of Philippine history from 
1565 to 1898, a more extensive reading of Filipiniana sources, 
and a keener observation of Philippine conditions will show 
both processes of Hispanization in the Philippines. 


To be fair to Dr. Phelan, his book deserves to be read 
by all intelligent people, Filipinos as well as foreigners. 
It has merits, worthy of a discerning and fine scholar. 
Despite its blunders and its author's shortcomings, it is a 
contribution to Philippine studies. After all, no book, no 
matter how scholarly it is, is perfect; and no scholar, no 
matter how wise he is, knows everything. I disagree with 
Dr. Phelan on many points in his book, but I admire him for 
his high scholarship and congratulate him sincerely for pro- 
ducing this well-written and fascinating opus. ; 


GREGORIO F. ZAIDE 
Far Eastern University, Manila. 


Ownership and Control in the Malayan Economy. By J.J. Putho- 
cheary Singapore: Eastern Universities Press, 1960, pp. xxii 


In the first part of this work Mr. Puthucheary analyses 
the structure of ownership and control in the different 
sectors of Malaya's economy, giving especial attention to the 
relative position of different races. The first chapter is 
devoted to subsistence activities which the author defines 
in an unusual way as 'won account workers! on a very small 
scale,’ ::producers who exist at the subsistence level". In 
this category he includes rubber smallholders, large numbers 
of whom are relatively prosperous. The following chapters 
deal with agency houses, commerce, mining, Singapore's secondary 
industry, and the place of the Chinese in the economy. Mr. 
Puthucheary argues against the oft-repeated reme.:s that "the 
Chinese dominate the economy of Malaya" and that "the Chinese 
control commerce". They are for the most part still, the 
author contends, "the compradores of European capital" while 
the European Agency houses still control “the dominating 
heights and much of this valley" in Malaya's economic life. 
One the Malay Reservation Laws Mr. Puthucheary holds that they 
bring no benefit to the Malay peasant; on the contrary he 
loses through not being able to mortgage land to non-Malays. 
In his reference to iron ore (p. 68) the author is misleading 
when he states that its production "is entirely in the hands © 
of Evropean companies and can be assumed to be exported by 


them", Japanese capital has once again assumed importance 
in this field. 


« 


In the second part of the book Mr. Puthucheary discusses 
the results of the fact that the development of Malaya was 
carried out largely by capital from overseas. 


The factual portions of this book are interesting and 
the author makes a number of valuable points. For example, 
he has a good concluding paragraph on the export and import 
} pyramids. (pp. 67-68). The more abstruse sections, however, 
{ are even more confused than the nature of the subjects renders 
} unavoidable. When discussing the causes of Agency house 
dominance in the rubber industry (pp. 39-44) the author 
: concludes that "the big element in the development of the 
, rubber industry is the plentiful supply of capital. Europe 
was the only source of such large capital supply and European 
firms had the organization to tap this supply". He resents 
the fact that the rubber industry developed this way but does 
not suggest how else it, or Malaya as a whole, could have been 
developed at that period. No doubt there are other much pre- 
ferable ways in which development might have occurred, but 
the alternative to the way in which it did in fact happen 
might well have been scarcely any development at all. These 
historical considerations should be kept distinct intellectually 
and emotionally, from the question of whether the present 
position of the different races in the economy is a good 
thing. 


Nevertheless, even where the author is difficult to 
follow or where the reader may disagree with him, a tribute 
is certainly due to the reasonable tone and calm manner - 
in which the discussion is conducted. This is all’ the more 
admirable when the conditions under which the book was written 
are borne in mind. Mr. Puthucheary should be congratulated 
on this achievement. 


AUDREY DONNITHORNE 


University College London. 


Indonesian Society in Transition. A Study of Social Change, 
by W.F. Wertheim, The Hague/Bandung: van Hoeve Ltd., 2nd 
revised edition, 1959. Pp. XIV + 394. 2 maps, appendix and 
index. Price not mentioned. is 


The first four chapters of this work - which was first 
published in 1956 and therefore a short announcement may 
suffice - have a preliminary character, They deal with Unity 
and Diversity in Indonesia (chapter one); the Land and the © 
People (chapter two); and give a Survey of Some Social 
Developments in South and Southeast Asia (chapter three) to- 
gether with a General Outline of Indonesian Political History 
(chapter four). These four chapters provide a geographical 
and historical frame and serve as a background for the . 
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following chapters in which the author describes the develop- 
ments in Indonesia through the past centuries up to the pre- 
sent day seen from a social-economic point of view. Con- 
secutively are discussed Shifts in the Economic System 
(chapter five); The Changing Status System (chapter six); 
Urban Development (chapter seven); Religious Reform (chapter 
eight); The Changing Pattern of Labour Relations (chapter 
nine); Cultural Dynamics in Indonesia (chapter ten); Nation- 
alism and after (chapter eleven); a final chapter deals with 
The Latest Phase (up to 1959), while in an appendix (pages 
369- 379) The Registered Eligible Voters for the 1955 Elections 
are given. 


In his book Mr. Wertheim, who is Professor of Modern 
History and Sociology of Southeast Asia in the Municipal 
University of Amsterdam, has given .a captivating account of 
the changes in Indonesian Society through the ages. With 
great knowledge and insight he describes vividly the multipli- 
city ‘and complexity of the forces at work. His interpretation 
is mainly one of class-struggle and exploitation of the one 
class by the other and he lays special stress on the contrast 
between urban society and peasantry and bourgeois and masses. 
Twa things, however, he has made abundantly clear, namely 
that Indonesian nationalism, which led in 1949 to independence, 
was definitely also a social revolution which, however, failed 
in attaining its aims, a fact which explains much of the 
difficulties and problems Indonesia is going through at present; 
and secondly, although one may disagree with the author in 
certain radical statements he makes, that a colonial adminis- 
tration is not in a position to, not to say: unable to, 
develop a colony under its administration on its own lines and 
for its own sake because of its very nature which emphasizes 
cheap labour and the production of row materials for a 
home-industry in the motherland. The book is very readable, 
and Professor Wertheim has been able to give a better Bike 
understanding of the forces at work in Indonesian society and 
the backgrounds of the Indonesian struggle for independence}; 
but his book evokes comment and criticism at almost every 
page because of the manner and way the facts are represented. 


Not being a sociologist, however, the present writer 
will refrain from making detailed comments and will limit 
himself to a short remark on the chapter dealing with 
Religious Reform (chapter eight) only. 


The purely sociological approach to religion does 
not seem satisfactory and sometimes the author appears to 
contradict himself. It is, of course, extremely difficult 
for a non-Muslim to give a fair and adaquate description. of 
things Islamic in a preponderantly Islamic Society because 
one of the most important elements of Islam escapes a non- 
Muslim, viz. the meaning of Islam as a religion for its 
adherents (helievers). It seems difficult to accept that a 
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'Secularised Islam, which served as a support to the existing 
social structure with all its inequalities! (Wertheim, page 
195) could have spread so easily all over the Archipelago, 

nor that !Islam had become the symbol of resistance to the 
colonial éaste system, as previously it had been the symbol 
of resistance to the Hindu caste system'. (Wertheim, page 
207). Such simplifications would seem rather dangerous .from 
the point of history. In the same way it does not seem . 
possible to explain the spread or Islam as mainly from an 
antagonism against the West. When Wertheim states that where 
the Dutch had already set up their government, Christianity 
as a rule was unable to secure any footing, because the 
Indonesians did not wish to surrender their spirit as well by 
becoming converted to Christianity (page 206), then such an 
explanation is too cheap because it totally neglects Islam 

as a great spiritual force. Moreover, on the same page, 
Wertheim argues that 'Christian propaganda! was successful 
only among 'pagans', because here 'the opposition to the 
Muslim traders colonies, inhabiting the coastal areas, could 
provide a fertile soil'. That people become converted to 
Islam to oppose Christians, and to Christianity in order to 
oppose Muslims does not make sense. Many more remarks of 
this kind could be made, on the other chapters too, but the 
present writer does not feel inclined to do so, for it would 
mean to discuss the book page to page. 


Professor Wertheim has definitely written a valuable 
book on Indonesian society, but it should be read critically. 
The major objection to be made to this book is that it has 

a strong anti-western character which pervades the whole book 
to such an extent that it becomes almost an anti-western bias, 
belittling and condemning everything Western, a fact to which 
Professor Bastin has already had occasion to draw attention 
to in his inaugural lecture delivered in the University of 
Malaya in Kuala Lumpur on 14th December 1959 and which there- 
fore the present writer need not elaborate. From an historical 
point of view the main weakness of the book lies, in the. 
present writer's opinion, in the fact that it fails to make 
sufficiently clear that colonialism as an historical pheno- 
menon has played the same role as the empire of Alexander the 
Great and the Islamic Empire in earlier times, i.e.that ‘from 
an historical point of view it can be considered as one of 
the decisive factors in creating a universal world. The 
meeting between East and West, which took place in the East 
itself - a remarkable phenomenon which still needs further 
explanation - will, whatever its short-comings and negative 
aspects may have been and still are, prove to have had an 
enormous influence, not in the first place because of the 
export of products from the East to the West, but foremost 

as a result of the interchange of ideas between East and West. 
This process is still going on and even at present, now that 
western domination has come to an end, with ever greater 
intensity. The final outcome of this process, however, is, 


to speak with Homer, still lying on the knees of the gods 
and only in due time we shall know. 
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To summarise: many criticisms can be brought forward 
against Weftheim's 'Indonesian Society in Transition'. It is, 
however, - and the present writer does not hesitate to say 
so - a valuable work with a great amount of information, but 
of a challenging character and it should be read critically. 


DR. ROOLVINK 
University of Malaya, 
Kuala Lumpur, 


The Discovery of the ‘pacific by Andrew Sharp. 
0.U.P. 1960. Pp. 259. .45s. 


Mr. Sharp, whose book Ancient Voyagers in the Pacific 
let a welcome breath of fresh air into Polynesian history, 
has now produced a work which systematically exatines | 
European discovery of the islands of Melanesia, Micronesia, 
and Polynesia; one can searcely call it a book since there 
is no connected narrative but rather an annotated list of 
voyagles. Some of the discoveries repeat material which has 
been definitively handled by others, especially J.C. 
‘Beaglehole, but Sharp has brought together information, a 
good deal of it new or newly interpreted, to produce what will 
be the standard work of reference on the subject. None of the 
criticisms one may make should be allowed to detract from 
this achievement which is a very considerable one. 


' It is possible to disagree with some of Sharp's identi- 
fications which have been worked out on the basis of contem- 
porary narratives interpreted by Admiralty charts and the 
Pacific Islands Pilot. Another scholar, HE. Maude, working. 
independently and relying on personal knowledge of the islands 
of the central Pacific has reached different conclusions in 
a number of cases. For example, they disagree over Magellan's 
Tiburones a number of cases. For example, they disagree 
over and Mendana'ts Island of Jesus. 

There is, however, really no conflict of methodology because 
the basis of plotting true courses must rest on modern charts 
and navigational techniques, with recourse to observation 
only in a few doubtful cases. Each method in any case relies 
in the last resort upon what the discoverers say in their 
narratives about their course and the physical appearance of 
the islands, and upon a thorough knowledge of their naviga- 
tional knowledge and ability. 


The strength of Sharp's work is that he has gone to 
Spanish and Portuguese sources for the early discoveries and 
has not been misled by the sometimes inaccurate English | 
translations. A case in point is his account of Grijalva's 
ship, which found the ‘island of a Acea, which appears to 
be from the Isle of Cloves 500 leagues more or less a loeste; 
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but onde hiao, they had eter of another to which they gave 
the name Dos Pescadores.! This translation from the Portuguese 
of Galvano differs from the Hakluyt one which interests a 

colon after ‘Isle of Cloves! and then translates a loeste as 
'to the west! of o Acea. Sharp points out that the more 
obvious meaning is his: that 500 leagues east of the Moluccas 
is meant; and that the islands discovered after o Acea 
appeared at a shorter distance than 500 leagues. On this 
difference of translation and punctuation hangs a disputed 
identification: Sharp says o Acea was probably Marakei in 

the northern Gilberts and Maude, following the Hakluyt version, 
says it was Christmas Island. Obviously there is still need 
for a trained linguist to work on these 5S panish and Portuguese 
records. No doubt, too, there is room for a much more 
systematic exploration of Spanish and Portuguese archives 

than has yet been carried out. 


Nevertheless, these disputed identifications should not 
obscure the fact that the great majority of them are beyond 
doubt, and that Sharp has produced a work which is largely 
definitve for the discovery of the Pacific islands on the 
basis of printed material. If new evidence does turn. up, 
there will be this sound framework into which it may be fitted. 
Moreover, the book is not simply a physical description of 
islands and a chronology of their discovery, but incorporates the 
discoverers accounts of the people they found there and: their 
reaction to European visitors, which makes it a useful hand 

book for the ethnologist as well as the historian. Any 
student of the Pacific islands is greatly in Sharp's debt. 


FRANCIS WEST 
Australian National University. 


Britain In the Pacifie Islands. By William Parker 
Morrell. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. xii + 
454. 6 maps. 55s. 


Twenty years ago the late Sir Reginald Coupland suggested 
to Professor Morrell that he write such a book as this. © 
During those two decades, one may surmise, the necessities 

of the war, translation to the Chair of History at Otago and 
the variety of scholarly claims on his time have delayed. 

the completion of the work. But, in any event, twenty years 
would not be too long a time for’ a book on this Subject, 

As Morrell himself admits, the sources are so vast that ’to 
master even a part of them (the manuscript collections of the 
missionary societies) "would take a lifetime". 
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Morrell has achieved much, but, notwithstanding his 
labours, much remains to be done. Only those who have. 
actually tried to write the history of Britain in the Pacific 
Islands will fully appreciate the formidable difficulties of 
the task. The subject is long in time and prodigious in 
space; the cultural and economic variety of the islands is 
tremendous; British policy has to be traced through the 
tangled threads of the policies of other powers and of the 
vociferous British colonies; British subjects (mainly naval 
officers, merchants, traders, missionaries, planters and 
vagabonds) infiltrate the scene at every point. The mass of 
primary sources is overwheoming and is scattered throughont 
the world. Detailed histories of the island groups for any- 
thing other than missionary activity and international rivalry 
are only just beginning to appear. The anthropologists, 
whose researches should do much to illuminate the histories 
of the islands, cannot make rapid progress. As their. works 
appear, they still have to be assimilated by historians and 
interpreted in the light of the mass of other information 
available. 


Professor Morrell writes feelingly on these matters in 
his preface. What he has found it possible to do is to write 
a book of fundamentally the same kind as those of G.H. 
Scholefield, J.I. Brookes and the reviewer. He is better 
informed and more extensive than his predecessors. He has 
read their works and improved on them. He has also had 
available to him the other secondary writing that has 
accumulated so rapidly since the war. 


The absence of a bibliography, which is surprising in 
a work by Professor Morrell, makes it difficult to know 
for sure what sources he has used. Presumably not every 
source is represented in the copious footnotes. As this may 
well be the last book of its type before South Pacific his- 
tory is rewritten in the light of the better knowledge now 
developing about the islands themselves, it is a pity that 
Morrell has not included a critical bibliography in which he 
could have summed up the present state of writing and reviewed 
the sources at present available. — 


Morrell has entitled his book Britain in the Pacifie 
Islands, not, as some might have expected, ew 
in the Pacific Islands. The choice of the title must be . 
counted significant in a scholar who has won so much a 
. recognition as an interpreter of British imperial policy, 
"Was there a ‘British policy' at all?" he asks (p. vii),: 

He is far from convinced that there was, and rejects the — 
reviewer's shorthand phrase "policy of minimum intervention" 
as a question-begging term. After reading his book, I feel 
that the difference between us is a matter of semantics, 


Morrell has certainly shown (by implication, not by direct 
assertion, I gratefully acknowledge) that my own work was 
mistaken, or inadequate, on many questions of fact. But I 
doubt whether he has really disagreed with the view that, 
throughout the nineteenth century "Great Britain sought to 
avoid political responsibilities in the islands and to 
intervene only where circumstances forced her to recognise 

a duty towards British subjects there" (British Policy in the 
South Pacific, p. 49). In essentials his own position appears 
to me to be very similar to this; the difference is that 
Morrell has stated his case with superior learning and after 
taking a wider range of factors into account, To think, as 
he does; that there may have been no policy because British 
statesmen and officials "did not think continuously about 
Pacific Island problems (Morrell, p. vii) is not to dissent 
in substance from the conclusions to which (perhaps , 
unfortunately) I gave the name "minikum intervention" policy. 


"The study that I had in mind", wrote Morrell, was to be | 
"centred not in Downing Street but in the islands", He has 
been interested mainly in how British missionaries, traders, 
planters and officials came to the islands and influenced 
them, and how the changing state of affairs so engendered 
were "generally the determining factor in British political 
interventions", Morrell's well-known labours in the 
missionary.sources are attested in Chapter III ("The 
Polynesian Missionary Kingdoms") and several other sections 
in which missionary activity bulks large. Inevitably, however, 
in view of the sources at present available, the turning 
points of the book are usually to be found in the major 
decisions of the western powers, however they were produced. 
There is a useful epilogue on the British Pacific Islands in 
the twentieth century. a 


Morrell's book is the clearest outline yet of the -main 
course of Pacific Islands history since the coming of 
Europeans, and is also the most ample treatment of the 
activities of the British there. 


JOHN M. WARD 
University of Sydney. 


Communism in South East Asia, a Political Analysis, by J.H. 
Brimmell. Oxford University Press, 1959. Pp. 415. 42s. 


From Lenin to the Comintern, from Stalin to the Comin- 
form, from Mao Tse-tung to "Afro-Asianism"; these are 
subjects.which have become important in world history and even 
more so in the history of Asia. Mr. Brimmell now shows us in 
this compact volume how these developments in international 
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Communism have become increasingly important in the history 
of South-East Asia, This is not the first time it has been 
done. Ever since The Left Wing in Southeast Asia by Thomp- - 
son and Adloff came out ten years ago, scholars have wondered 
about the international ramifications of left-wing politics 
in this area, During these ten-years, several important 
monograp hic studies have been made of the impact of Marxism, 
Socialism and Communism on individual countries and many 
others have tried to account for the main political trends 

in South-East Asia. The time obviously has come to give a> 
new picture of the subject. This has occurred to several 
scholars, and in the last year there has been, in addition to. 
Mr. Brimmel's study of Communism, Saul Rose's Socialism in 
Southern Asia (which includes Southeast Asia) and Frank. 
Trager's collection studies by various commentators, on 
Marxism in Southeast Asia. A great part of the ground they 
cover is very similar, but ~~ each have viewed the subject 
. from different 


Mr. Brimmeli's emphasis, in my opinion, is the most 
interesting and important. This is not only because he has 
treated the subject well and fully but also because a subject 
such as this which has often not been studied without emotion 
and bias has the greatest need for objective consideration. 
Now Mr. Brimmell says that he has written this book without 
following any political approach, that he has tried to be 
scientific and detached. This is just what is needed and Mr. 
Brimmell must be congratulated for attempting and syocetding 
in such a difficult task. — 


The author also must be congratulated for not confining 
himself to a descriptive account accompanied by a few 
commentaries, which many books on so-called "political analysis" 
have been content to be. . He has really gone deep into the heart 
of Communist thinking and studied the intricate concepts which 
lie behind Communist activity. And today with so many lengthy 
studies of Communism, it is no mean task to find one's way out 
of the technical verbiage and produce, as he has done in the 
first six chapters, a clear picture of those aspects of the 
ideology which are relevant to South-East Asia. Mr. Brimmell 
has done this with both clarity and conciseness. 


The reader is shown how Lenin in his exile became. 

gradually aware of the Asian situation after the turn of 

the century and how he developed his idea of the "minimym 
programme" of democratic-bourgeois revolution which was later 
found to fit that situation specially well. Once Lenin 
became conscious of the role the bourgeoisie and the " 
peasantry could play in the final proletariat revolution, it 
was only a matter of time before he saw that the Russian 
Revolution of 1917 had all the features of a revolutionary 
model for Asia, This became clear in his report to the 
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Second Congress of the Comintern of July 1920 where he was 


able to elaborate on the theme to the many representatives 
from Asian countries. 


, Mr. Brimmell makés it clear that Lenin determined the 
pattern for Asian revolution. Whenever the Lenin thesis was 
not followed, the Communist movement ran into serious diffi- 
Gulties. And through another six chapters describing the 
movement during the high enthusiasm of the early twenties 
down to the doldrums of the thirties and then to the new surge 
forward of the early forties, Mr. Brimmell holds out attention 
with this consistent theme. The Communists could choose to 
support the nationalist movements or to suffer eclipse. 


Perhaps the most significant sections of the book are 
those which point to the impact of China on the growth and 
development of communism in South-East Asia. The Dutch 
Communist, Sneevliet (Maring), and the Indian Comintern agent, 
M.N. Roy, both played important roles, but nothing could 
compare with the export of Chinese Communism through the 
overseas Chinese. Although Mr. Brimmell rightly points out > 
that the Chinese espousal of Communism was often a disadvan- 
tage in areas where the anti-colonial struggle was partly 
brought about by anti-Chinese: feelings, he does not fail 

to show that the Chinese marriage of Communism with nationalism 
made a deep impression, The "United Front" approach proved 

too successful to be ignored. And finally, the Communist 
victory in China against all odds convinced even the most 
doctrinaire Marxist of the "correctness" of the line. 


Mr. Brimmell strikes me as a much better historian than 

a commentator on current affairs, even when allowing for the 
fact that political commentary is much more difficult in 
complex region like South-east Asia. In Part V, "From the 

' Cominform to peaceful coexistence", which takes’ up a third 
of the book, Mr. Brimmell finds,it very difficult to keep 
the threads together. He had dealt with the region country 
by country in three earlier parts and, because the period 
before 1947 is so much better known, this separate treatment 
does permit close analysis. But for the events after 1947, 
especially those after the Bandung Conference in 1955, the 
treatment is either bogged down by detail or oversimplified 
by the lack of it. The selection of material becomes rather 
arbitrary and the sections on the states of Indo-China and on 
Indonesia are quite inadequate. -On the other hand, Mr. _ 
Brimmell's first-hand knowledge of Malaya and Singapore gives 
the seciion on these areas a coverage which can hardly be . 
surpassed. In fact, this can be said of all the sections 
on Malaya. Malaya certainly receives the best treatment which 
it has ever been given in books of this kind. If only for that 


alone, the book makes a most siaeialenicd’ contribution to our 
knowledge of the region. 
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Mr. Brimmell brilliantly recovers his hold on the subject 
in the concluding part of his book in two short powerful 
chapters. The first of these traces the new path in Communist 
thinking and emphasises its flexibility now that doctrinaire 
Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism has been tempered by what he calls 
"the Orientalism of China, which combines subtlety | 
patience in adverse conditions with the sternest ruthlessness 
when power has been - jacsreagil And then rather cautiously, he 
goes on to identify South and South-Bast Asia as "a distinct 
and third grouping" in the world. “This region is roughly 
that of the old Hindu-Buddhist cultural sphere, which embraced 
the Empires of Funan, Srivijaya, and Majapahit,and medieval 
Burma", and it is a region wooed laboriously by both the 
Rastern and Western bloes. Here Communism in some form may 
have come to stay butit is unlikely that this Communism would 
be recognisably Russian or Chinese. Mr. Brimmell is ready > 
to see a Marxism fused with either Buddhism or Islam. As he 
puts it, "such fusions may appear contradictions in terms, 
but they would be no more remarkable than those which have 
already taken place between Marxism and certain Russian and 
Chinese traditions". 


The book has two clear maps and an excellent index. 
It is a pity that the author has not included a detailed 
bibliography. As I hope to see the book serve as a popular 
reference work on this vital subject, I regret that Mr.. 
Brimmell has not found it possible to discuss briefly the 
available sources and their respective merits. He has warned 
us of the element of speculation in his book and of places 
where he was hard jut to draw the line between fact and opinion. 
As he has written with rare honesty, he certainly deserves 
the indulgence he requests from his readers. 


WANG GUNGWU 
University of Malaya in 
Kuala Lampur. 


Elections in Developing Countries by T.E. Smith. (London, 
Macmillan & Co. Ltd.). pp. 278. 30s. : 


This book is aimed primarily at producing a “summary 
of the various electoral methods which have been tried in 
introducing democracy to developing countries" in those parts 
of the world which have been chosen for study - viz. tropical 
Africa, India, South-East Asia and the Caribbean. This 
restriction in the scope of the book may be regretted by 
some readers but the need for a summary of this kind can 
hardly be overestimated, considering the dearth of reliable 
information on political behaviour and on the working of 
democratic institutions in the territories discussed. 


While the main value of this book lies in the vast 
amount of detail which it has collected and made readily 
available, the average student of politics is likely to find 
it far too detailed, and would prefer to have seen Mr. Smith 
give more time to analysis, and also give a fuller account 
of his own views on some of the more important aspects of 
elections and electoral systems, e.g. the advantages and 
disadvantages of communal representation(p. 111). 


In his chapter on "Polling Procedure", Mr. Smith has 
a brief discussion on the abuses to which electoral systems 
in developing countries may be opea. He points out that it 
would be difficult "to provide any satisfactory answer to 
the question of just how freely the individual voter has in 
fact been permitted to exercise his choice at elections in 
Asia and Africa." (p. 227). While it is no doubt true that 
@buses and malpractices have been noticeable in many parts 
of these two continents, one should not at the same time assume 
that there is clear room for broad generalizations on this 
matter; one will first have to ascertain whether the majority 
of the electors (or even a substential portion of them) ina 
majority of Asian and African countries are influenced by 
coercion and corruption, or whether most of the electors in 
these territories are left unaffected by such abuses as may 
be present. While it should be pointed out that Mr. Smith 
himself has not made any unfounded generalizations on this 
issue, it is nevertheless possible that some of his readers, 
in their enthusiasm for attractive generalizations on the 
“non-Western political process", may conclude that a broad 
generalization is implied. 


The effects of illiteracy on representative government 
in Asia and Africa have for sometime been the subject of 
much dispute. Mr. Smith's view on this matter seems a farrly 
plausible one: that "wide-spread education and literacy are 
not essential conditions for tne successful working of | 

adult suffrage" (p. 1x), but that the methods and procedures 

of voting are bound to be influenced by levels of literary, 

in the sense that simplicity in these matters would be 4 . 
prerequisite.to the successful holding of elections in 
semi-literate societies... In this connection, the author also 
points out various difficulties which surround the registration 
of voters in different countries, caused, one assumes, by 

the fact that most of these territories have had little — 
experience in demoncratic government. For example, there 

may be the fear that registration could, in some way, be 
connected with conscription, an extended system of taxation, 

or even the appropriation of land. (pp. 46-7). 
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It is clear that Mr. Smith's training and experience 
as an administrator have had a profound influence on his 
approach to the topic; for this reason, the book is bound to 
be of great value to other administrative officers in the 
various ‘developing countries'. To the political scientist, 
on the other hand, the book is valuable not because it answers 
those 'vital' questions on democratic government in Asia and 
Africa (in fact the author makes it quite clear that this is 
not all the book's main intention), but because it helps to 
raise a number of interesting questions which in themselves 


suggest the type of approach needed to understand politics in 
these two continents. 


K. JEYARATNAM 


University of Malaya 
in Singapore. 
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